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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


@ Near you is aspecialist in metal turninc. 
He won't cost you a cent but he may 
reduce your hidden loss and waste by 
thousands of dollars a year—as he has 
done in many plants similar to yours. 
He proves everything he says with your 
own figures on your own operations. 


Because of his years of specialized 
experience this man can tell you whether 
or not your turning machines are set up 
and tooled to your best advantage, if not, 
what changes to make. He will tell you 
whether or not you need new machines 
... he often recommends against them, 
sometimes recommends turret lathes not 
made by Warner & Swasey. This special- 
ist is the Warner & Swasey field engineer. 


In more than 500 plants in the past 12 
months, Warner & Swasey field engineers 
have accomplished savings like these— 


—scrap loss reduced from 25% to 5%. 


—cost per piece cut from 6¢ with 60¢ 
labor to 2¢ with 75¢ labor. 


—two operations combined into one. 


—a costly finishing operation elim- 
inated. 


Many times an outsider—a specialist 
in turning—can find small wastes in 4 
plant which have crept in so slowly that 
you don’t recognize them. Remembe;, 
there is no cost, no obligation, for the 
service of this Warner & Swasey field 
engineer, but he may be able to cut 
many small wastes that will add uo? 
to large additions to your profit». 














George is in constant demand 
around the office. “Duplicate 
this, George.’ — “Duplicate 
that.” And he always delivers 
the goods! Just last week 
Williams wanted several 
thousand dealer folders in two 
colors. George turned them 
out... just like that! 


When we needed a lot of ma- 
terial for our sales meeting 
I showed George the list. 
Charts, bulletins, catalog 
pages, maps—about eight 
different things. “Can you 
handle some of these?” I 
asked. “‘Sure—all of them,” 
said George. And he did! 

















What’s more, George dupli- 
cates our letterheads and 
office and factory forms. 
You’d be surprised how much 
money we save in a year’s 
time by “letting George do 
it.” And there’s an important 
convenience angle in doing the 
jobs right here in the office. 





No wonder everybody is giving me so 


many jobs to do. It’s not because I’m 





The quality of the work 
George turns out amazes me. 
You know howcritical Stevens 
is. When I suggested he let 
George duplicate the Annual 
Report, Stevens was dubious. 
But he was mighty pleased 
when he saw the finished job. 


It was a knock-out! 


| YOUR nearby Multigraph Man show 
you the latest developments in office 


duplicating —its new quality, versatility 
and economy. T he listing in principal city 
telephone books is “‘MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY.” Or if you prefer, write us direct. 


such a wonder-worker—almost any- 


one can turn out good copies and lots 





of them if he has Multigraph equip- 
ment. I’ve tried a lot of ways of dupli- 
cating, but for turning out the kind 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Multigraph Duplicator Multilith 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, registered in the United States Patent Office 


of work you’re really proud 


of, give me ne 
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Ow, after months of research, 
the same ZEUS filter prin- 
ciple that has already changed the 
smoking habits of millions of cigarette 
smokers, is applied to pipes—and 
with amazing results! 

Scientific tests, performed by one of 
America’s leading research labora- 
tories, reveal this astonishing purifi- 
cation of smoke—out of 50.1 milli- 
gramsof nicotine, 40.3 milligrams 
are stopped by the cigarette filter 
... actually 80.4% efficiency of 
absorption. 


NEVER DRAINS IN 
THE MOUTH. Smoke 
ZEUS pipe at any 
angle — filter cigar- 
ette prevents bitter 
juice and slugs from 
running through. 





NO MESSY CLEANING 
After a dozen or more 
joyful pipefuls, sim- 
ply wiggle out stem, 
blow out used filters 
. and be thankful 
what you see is in the 
filter, not in you! 


if not yet available at your local tobacconist, write 
L & i. STERN, INC., 50 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, H. Y. 


U. S. PATENT NO, 2,156,897 NO. D-111,278 





GET A PIPE 


NEW COMPANION TO THE ZEUS CIGARETTE HOLDER 


FROM PIPE SMOKING! 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


A son, to the former Mary Kirk 
Rarrrey, 43, and Capt. Ernest A. Srmp- 
SON, 42-year-old ex-husband of the Duchess 
of Windsor, in London, Sept. 29. Mrs. 
Simpson, a Baltimore friend of the onetime 
Wallis Warfield, was married to the Lon- 
don shipping broker in Fairfield, Conn., in 
November 1937, following her divorce 
from Jacques Raffrey, New York insur- 
ance broker. 


Birthday: 


Corpett Hutt, 
Secretary of State, 
68, Oct. 2. With his 
department on a vir- 
tual 24-hour basis 
since before the start 
of the European war, 
Hull has found little 
time for anything 
but work. He spent 
most of the day in 
his office, only taking enough time off to be 
President Roosevelt’s sole luncheon guest. 





Harris & Ewing 


Kine Curistian. of Denmark, 69, 
Sept. 26. Copenhagen receptions honoring 
the world’s tallest monarch (6 feet 4 
inches) were canceled because of his ill 
health. Four days before his anniversary, 
the King, worried over the war situation, 
suffered heart pains believed to have been 
caused by overexertion. Though physicians 
expressed no anxiety over his condition, 
they ordered him to rest as much as pos- 


sible. 


Engaged: 

JANE Ricu (left), daughter of Irene 
Rich (right), 47-year-old radio and screen 
star, and Witt1amM F. Mue ter of Glen 





Acme 


Ridge, N.J. A graduate of the Finch 
School in New York, Miss Rich, 22, aban- 
doned a dramatic career to work in a Man- 
hattan bookstore. Her fiancé is employed 
by the Corn Products Refining Corp. 


Divorce Sought: 

By the former Marte SpreckeE:s, Cali- 
fornia sugar heiress, from ANGEL ELIzALDE 
of Manila, Philippine commissioner to the 


Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion, on grounds of 
cruelty, in Salinas, 
Calif., Sept. 27. She 
demanded an _ ac. 
counting of $500,000 
given her husband 
since their marriage 
in 1924 and asked 
for support and cus. 
tody of their three children. Next day 
Elizalde, one of four polo-playing brothers 
prominent in Manila society, planned to 
board Pan American Airways’ Honoluly 
Clipper for home. But when newspaper 
men accosted him at the air base on San 
Francisco’s Treasure Island, he lost his 
temper, smashed a 
camera, threw a flash 
gun into the crowd 
striking a woman, 
and fought with em- 
ployes trying to quiet 
him. After he was 
subdued his passage 
was canceled by air- 
line officials. 





Wide World 





Wide World 


By Sir Matcotm CamMpBELL, 54-year- 
old speedboat and automobile driver, from 
Lapy CampseLtt, the former Dorothy 
Whittall, after nineteen years of marriage, 
in London. Campbell, who recently set a 
new water record of 141.74 miles an hour 
(Newsweek, Aug. 28), named two co- 
respondents. 


Arrived: 


JoHN GUNTHER, 
38, author of “Inside 
Europe” and “Inside 
Asia,” in New York, 
after a three-month 
tour through thirteen 
European countries. 
He predicted that 
“it’s going to be a 
long, long war” and 
reported that there Acme 
was no evidence of unrest in the Reich. 
“They [the Allies] can’t crack the German 
morale except by a military victory,” 
Gunther said. “The Germans are not s0 
hungry for butter and meat as they are for 
information. They are like passengers in a 
train that has no contact with the engineer 
and don’t know where they’re going.” 











Cuiane Wel-Ko, 23-year-old son of 
the Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, in New York, from Germany. The 
youth recently completed a year’s study at 
the Munich war school. 


Arturo Toscanini, 72-year-old Ital- 
jan orchestra leader, in New York, to di- 
rect his series of sixteen weekly concerts 
for the National Broadcasting Co., begin- 
ning Oct. 14. Originally assigned to 4 
cabin with five others aboard the United 
States liner Manhattan, he was finally 
given the ship’s doctor’s quarters, while 
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his wife shared the adjoining cabin with 
four other women. 


Received: 


By the Department of Justice, an ap- 
plication for parole, from Tom PEnpDER- 
Z ss, 67-year-old ex-political boss of Kan- 
sas City now serving a fifteen-month sen- 
tence at Leavenworth (Kan.) Federal peni- 
tentiary for income-tax evasion. Pender- 
gast, Who entered the prison last May 29, 
will be officially eligible for Parole Oct. 29. 


Ailing: 

Carter Guass, 81-year-old veteran 
United States Senator from Virginia, with 
bronchitis, at his Washington apartment. 
Stricken a fortnight ago, Glass insisted on 
attending a short Senate session early last 
week. He became worse, and his physician 
expressed concern over his condition. But 
the Senator rallied and began a rapid re- 
covery. 


Orpre Reap, 86- 
year-old humorist, 
author, and lecturer, 
at the Chicago home 
of his daughter, Mrs. 
Belle Latham King. 
Read, who has writ- 
ten more than 50 
books and has lec- 
tured for a quarter 
century, suffered a 
mild heart attack 
Sept. 17. Last week doctors, reporting an 
improvement in his condition, said they 
expected his full recovery unless complica- 
tions arise owing to his advanced age. 


Died: 


George CARDINAL MUNDELEIN, 67, 
Archbishop of Chicago, of a heart attack 
during his sleep, at St. Mary’s of the Lake 
Seminary in Mundelein, IIl., Oct. 2. One of 
the country’s most influential Catholic 
figures, Cardinal Mundelein was a close 
friend of President Roosevelt, a foe of 
Father Coughlin, and a bitter enemy of 
Nazism and Adolf Hitler, whom he once 
described as “an Austrian paperhanger 
and a poor one at that.” Born of immi- 
grant German parents in New York’s 
Bowery, the Cardinal was graduated from 
Manhattan College at 17 and ordained at 
23. In 1909 he was consecrated Auxiliary 
Bishop of Brooklyn, six years later Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, and in 1924 he donned 
the red hat of the Cardinalate. 


Acme 


Dr. Cuartes J. MeENDELSOHN, 58, 
code expert who was the chief decipherer 
of German messages for the Military In- 
telligence Division of the United States 
Army during the World War, after a brief 
illness, at the Mount Sinai Hospital, N.Y., 
Sept. 27. At the request of the govern- 
ment, he had planned to resume his code 
work in Washington this week. 
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Commercial Banking 








A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 


LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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LETTERS 





War Coverage 
NEWSWEEK'S war coverage is the fing 
available, it seems to me. It is an exe, 
lent job you are doing. 
JESSE A. JEWET 
East Aurora, N.Y. 





The Navy’s Morals 


In his article concerning _burlesqu, 
“Moss and the Rolling Stone” (News 
WEEK, Sept. 25), George Jean Natha 
comments: “There was still audible on ¢} 
burlesque stage such stuff as made evq 
the sailors in the audience blush.” Thy 
statement infers that sailors are mor 
dregs. 

At one time that would have been quit 
true of our Navy, but not now. The US 
Navy is on an incline in all respects, anj 
morally by all means. We are trying tj 
live that past down, and articles such y 
that ruin a lot of hard work. If one ¢ 
your reporters would interview a navd 
recruiting officer you would see that a 
applicant’s morals are a big factor in being 
accepted into the Navy. 

“Stuff” like that attracts the wroy 
type of men into the service, and repek 
the desirables. We would appreciate it i 
such statements were censored, and article 
concerning the good and truth of th 
Navy were encouraged. 

W. C. DICKERSON 
Seaman, First Class 


U.S.S. Arizona 





Diamonds and Fire 

In a recent Newsweek book review d 
“Gem Trader” by Louis Kornitzer (Sepi. 
18), it was stated that “diamonds can kk 
destroyed by fire.” That is true. 

However, lest the public get a fale 
impression, it might well be added tha 
“fire-coated” diamonds of appreciable 
value are not always a total loss. I have 
seen burnt diamonds, recovered from the 
charred ruins of houses and airplanes, te 
stored to all their flashing brilliancy 4 
comparatively small .cost. 

Any reputable jeweler should be cor- 
sulted about the salvage possibilities 0 
such damaged treasures. 

JAMES J. FINNERTY 

Bronx, N. Y. 





For the Metric System 

As to commercial weights and measures 
the United States of America is 100 yeas 
behind the times. It is anticipated, there 
fore, that our new program of prepared 
ness will result soon in adoption by ths 
country of the decimal metric weights a 
measures. The last World War brought t0 
the fore the desperate need for metr 
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The Stenotype and the 


Businessman 


[Machine Age" Efficiency for Your Dictation] 


VERY letter you sign isa collaboration. 
You supply the words—your secretary 
supplies their presentation on paper. Neat- 
ness, correctness, prompt delivery to your 
desk . . . your satisfaction, your corre- 
spondent’s impression, total letter-cost— 
render the whole operation important. 


The executive above is dictating his let- 
ters, memos, bulletins, instructions and 
reports to a Stenotypist. And for only one 
reason: Stenotypy handles the job quicker 
and does it better. In cost terms, that’s 
economy. 


This fact about Stenotypy thousands of 
businessmen already know. Others—per- 
haps yourself—have yet to discover it. Take 
a minute now, and learn why the Steno- 
type is worth your discovering . . . and 
capitalizing. 


The Machine vs. the Hand 


Stenotypy’s logic is simple. Any speedy, 
intricate operation that must be done by 
hand is both fatiguing and uncertain. Ver- 
batim speech-recording is such an operation. 


Only one thing removes its handicaps 
... the same medium that takes fatigue 
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IRTY 


“limber” for juntor executive 
consideration. 


Young men Stenotypists are particularly 
desirable as secretarial assistants, and 


and uncertainty out of your other office 
operations: a MACHINE. And _short- 
hand-writing now has its machine—the 
Stenotype. 


What Stenotypy Is 


Stenotypy is the verbatim, phonetic typing 
of speech for record purposes. The small, 
silent, automatic-spacing machine shown 
above accomplishes this . . . accomplishes 
for shorthand precisely what the type- 
writer did for longhand: provides speed and 
accuracy possible only with a machine. 


Stenotypy, then, is shorthand’s modern 
version. The “Machine Age” way of speech 
recording, instead of the ““Hand Era” way. 
In performance it is the ally of your type- 
writer, comptometer, multigraph, addresso- 
graph and mimeograph. It retains the “‘per- 
sonality factors” of your secretary—while 
augmenting her ability to do easier and 
better work. 


Easier work—because she uses ten fin- 
gers, and types your dictation in plain 
English letters. Easier, too, because her 
speed reserve is equal to fast-talk emer- 
gencies. And better work, because her 
machine-typed notes are always legible, 
hence transcripts can be made accurately 
and turned in quickly. 
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Advantages You Can Verify 


The same advantages, in short, which have 
given Stenotypy leadership in the profes- 
sional stenographic field (court and con- 
vention reporting) commend it for com- 
mercial use—in the busy business office. 
Translated from method into results, Steno- 
typy assures you: 


Greater freedom from “dictation drag.” 
You talk as rapidly as you like—at con- 
versational instead of correspondence speed. 
That enables you to think better, concen- 
trate, put into your letters a likeness of 
your natural self. 


Time saving—both in dictation routine 
and in emergencies. Stenotype notes being 
interchangeable (readable by any other 
Stenotypist or trained typist), you can 
handle extra volume in “‘double-quick” by 
having one operator take notes while an- 
other transcribes. 


Equally importanit—in these days of 
Board Meetings, executive sessions, sales 
conferences and trade addresses—the com- 
petent Stenotypist is available for verbatim 
reporting that assures invaluable complete 
records of such proceedings. 





that these advantages of Stenotypy will 
serve your best business interests, fill your 
next stenographic or secretarial opening 
with a Stenotypist. Phone your local busi- 
ness college—or our Placement Department 
will gladly co-operate in locating a compe- 
tent applicant. 


ULLER information is offered executives in 
our interesting booklet, ““Stenotypy In Your 
Office.” Request on your letterhead will bring a 
copy promptly. Simply address Dept. 1038 ST, 
The Stenotype Company, 4101 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

























WHY TRUST TO LUCK ? 
ASh FOR 


FLEISCHMANN 
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Many of the best bars “pour” Fleischmann’s, but 
all good bars will give you Fleischmann’s if you 
ask for it in your gin drinks. So why trust 
to luck? Learn to say Fleischmann’s and know 
what you’re getting. Every drop distilled right 
from the grain by America’s oldest gin distiller. 


FLEISCHMANN 
EXTRA DRY 


Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
Try Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin for your Sloe Gin Drinks. 65 Proof. 
Copyright 1939, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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standardization—made it more than ever 
a world question. Americans used the met. 
ric units successfully in military activities, 
as Gen. John J. Pershing has attested. 

We should also adopt these world-uni- 
form units for use in merchandising. This 
advance will save billions of dollars each 
year by increasing efficiency—in com. 
merce, industry, agriculture, education, 
household economics. 

AUBREY DRURY 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Alma College 


May I draw to your attention a re. 
grettable error in your Sept. 25 issue in 
connection with Mrs. Laurine Dodge, who 
is now a student at Alma College, St. 
Thomas, Ont., and not at Alma, Mich. 

You might be interested to know that 
Mrs. Dodge and her friend, Doris Ritch- 
ing, both from Gore Bay, on Manitoulin 
Island, have already become very popular 
members of our Alma College group of 
students, and are deeply interested in their 
work in business administration. 

P. S. DOBSON 
Principal 
Alma College 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


NEewsweEeEk erred. There are two Alma 
Colleges—one in St. Thomas, Ont., the 
other in Alma, Mich. 





The MRA Movement 


I was much interested in Newsweek's 
article “Hitler Called Paranoiac” in the 
Sept. 18 issue, and am inclined to agree 
with Prof. Harry C. Steinmetz of San 
Jose in some of his remarks on the Oxford 
Group and the MRA craze. 

There is no doubt that we of these 
groups are mad, but our madness is the 
exact opposite of that of most of the in- 
sane people I know both in and out of a 
couple of state hospitals. Certainly mine is 
quite different from that of Mr. Hitler. 
My madness seems to run to liking people, 
including Professor Steinmetz and Herr 
Hitler, although I have a little more 
difficulty with the Fiihrer. 

More and more I am beginning to rec- 
ognize the fact that psychiatrists know 
very little about mental illness and less 
about the cure for it. In my own case, my 
problem is to try to keep the beneficent 
madness which I got when I affiliated with 
the Oxford Group and to spread it among 
other people who have grave difficulties. 

A great many people are beginning to 
believe that the MRA madness is the hope 
of the world, and if that is a sickness I am 
sure a lot of people would like to be 
inoculated with it. 

EARLE R. BUELL 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SIDESHOW 


“error 


Electrocowtion— 

Gardnerville, Nev.: When lightning 
struck the transformer of the electrical 
system on Frank Andrews’ ranch it flashed 
on through the milking-machine circuit 
and killed a cow. 


Nuts to Him— 

Norfolk, Conn.: Baffled by the dis- 
appearance of numerous golf balls from 
the second fairway of the Norfolk Country 
Club course, golfers finally discovered that 
a squirrel had stolen 64 balls and stowed 
them away in his winter hoard. 


Dollar-Wise— 

Seattle, Wash.: A local reporter, seek- 
ing to capitalize on a bankers’ convention 
for the old feature story of trying to sell a 
dollar bill for 50 cents and being turned 
down, made his offer to the first banker 
he saw at convention headquarters, count- 
ing on the banker’s suspicions to halt the 
sale. The prospective victim took a quick 
glance at the greenback, gave the reporter 
50 cents, and hurried off with the profit. 


Catbird?— 


Georgetown, Del.: After scouring the 
neighborhood for his cat—missing for 
more than a week—Fred Bausch finally 
found her nursing a litter of kittens in a 
treetop. 








Pay-offs— 

Mapleton, Minn.: When Bill Ripon 
lost a $5 baseball bet to Ross Wilkens last 
year, he changed the five into 500 pennies, 
shouted “catch!” and heaved them into 
Wilkens’ store. Customers picked up most 
of the coppers. This year, Wilkens lost a 
similar bet and got his revenge. Coating 
500 pennies with shellac, he sprinkled them 
into a barrel of sawdust while they were 
still wet, then gave the barrel to Ripon. 


Minnow— 

Seal Beach, Calif.: When this fishing 
center recently offered a prize for the 
largest fish caught between 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m., F. W. Hickman won it with a finny 
trophy weighing 9 ounces. 

Ding— 

Newark, N.J.: In response to an 
anonymous telephone alarm that a Jap- 
anese spy with a bag of bombs was at 
large and taking notes in a local park, 
police rushed to the spot and found only 
Thomas L. Ding, a Chinese waiter, sitting 
placidly on a bench. Alongside Ding was 
an open bag of Chinese duck eggs, coated 
with a black preservative and thus re- 
sembling bombs. Ding explained his notes: 
he was only counting passers-by to de- 
termine the best location for a prospective 
restaurant—and had merely carried the 
eggs along. 





























VITAMINS A S 





50% MORE 
FOR THE SAME PRICE! 


NOW $2.75 for a 36 days’ supply 


(72 CAPSULES) 


New greater values in the original VITAMINS Plus! 
It's the simple, economical way to make sure of 
getting—every day—a supply of the vitamins your 
system needs. This new box contains 50% more 
capsules...yet the price remains the same! The 
daily VITAMINS Plus routine consists of two tiny, 
easy-to-take capsules containing vitamins A, B, C, 
D, E and G—with liver concentrate and iron for 
plus effectiveness...Also 2 other sizes—18 days’ 


supply $1.50...72 days’ supply $5.00. 


ALWAYS INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL VITAMINS Plus BECAUSE IT PROVIDES 





1. Smaller capsules 
—easier to take 
2. High Potencies 


3. High Quality Materials 
4. Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval 


BIOLOGICALLY STANDARDIZED 


VITAMINS PLUS, INC - 370 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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“NOW WE CAN ENJOY AUTOMATIC 
HEAT AND HUMIDIFICATION ... 
no more drapes and wood- 


work ruined by excessive con- 
densation. .. Our storm sash 


“STORM SASH ELIMINATED DRAFTS IN OUR 


HOUSE...the children are healthier... 
have fewer colds, and it’s a lot easier 
to maintain even temperatures upstairs 
and down... we'll never be without 
storm sash again.” 


“NO BARRICADES AROUND. THE WIN- 
DOWS ... I no longer have to keep 
after the children to keep away 
from drafty, frosted windows... 
they play where they please and 
look out of clear, dry windows.” 





“With Storm Sash I find my 
houses rent easier, to better 
tenants.” 

Martha Knudson 





“Our baby played on the floor _ 
all last winter without catch- 
ing cold.” 





—R. W. Edebase 











“Our fuel bills are lower than 
any of the neighbors.” 
=A. . Pew 








“We get even heat and 

our home is always free 

of window drafts.” 
Mis. M. A. Wolle 





“*IT PAID FOR ITSELF IN LESS THAN TWO WINTERS ..- 
and from then on, it’s all profit. I figure that 
now I’m saving one ton of coal out of every 
four, and that means plenty when you have 
to do all the shoveling yourself.” 
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They save fuel, eliminate 
a ondensation and are good 


ound deadeners.” 
—Ted Simons 


ISMQUX FALLS, S.D. 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis. 








— Mrs. Irving Bunker 
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“Storm and street noises are 
almost eliminated.” 
—Mrs. K. T. Guyer 





ROSSFORD, "SY 
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“Savings in fuel the first year 
paid for the Storm Sash 


—Fred Pletcher 
NORMANDY, most 








“Our oil bill used to be $92a 
year and last year it was $62.” 
— Mrs. A. Deister 


eat and 
ays free 





‘A. Wells 


we |APOLIS, IND. 


FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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“They earn more 
than $22 every year 
through fuel savings 
alone.” 

—Ray E. Urber 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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QUINCY, MASS. 














saving is all clear profit.” 


—James Sinclair 











“My baby can play on the 
floor without catching cold.” 
M. Becher 




















“With Storm Sash we sit 























“Saved our window sash 
from rotting—we wouldn't 
be without them.” 








by the windows in comfort.” 


—Earl W Allen “As a contractor, I say no house 


is complete without Storm Sash.” 
—Edward H. Dalby 


his L-O-F ‘Win- 
‘Plan to you. Your 


—Lewis Liebert 


rich Inde Wear bev 
the type of home, where yol live or 
the fuel you use. He will gladly 


handle the job, including F. H. A. 


you can save by installing Storm 

ash in your home. He can tell you 

‘ terms of tons of coal, gallons of 
cu. ft. of gas, or dollars and cents. 

_ Your Lumber Dealer requires but 
"afew minutes to survey your home. 
en, with his Fuel Saver Calcula- 

tor, he can tell you approximately 


financing with No Down Payment. 
Since you will look through two, 
panes of glass instead of one, the / ra 
quality of the glass becomes doubly 
important. It costs you no more to 
get Libbey*-Owens:Ford Quality 
Glass—each light bears the L:O-F 
label. Ask your Lumber Dealer for 
an estimate today. 


Lemeey Owens Pore 


a] 





“I'm a builder and I always 
recommend Storm Sash be- 
cause of savings and comfort.” 


=~ Lewis Peters 








Poe 4 prevent water from dam- 
wallpaper and paint un- 

Saceate windows.” 
Albert J. Snyder 





LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





House Embarrassment 


House members are on something of a 
spot. Congressional leaders, of course, ten- 
tatively agreed to devote this session sole- 
ly to neutrality measures. That means the 
House has nothing to do till the Senate 
finishes with its neutrality debate. But 
many Representatives don’t dare go home 
because constituents wouldn’t understand 
their absence from Washington “in time of 
crisis. 


Johnson Slump 


Assistant Secretary of War Johnson, 
formerly pushed by many New Dealers 
for Secretary Woodring’s job, has rather 
suddenly lost favor with them and with 
F.D.R. They now look on him as too con- 
servative and as having over-reached him- 
self on war preparations. The White House 
crowd still isn’t satisfied with Woodring as 
Secretary, but there’s no immediate sign 
he’s on his way out. Incidentally, Wood- 
ring has risen sharply in the estimate of a 
few of the less war-minded Washington of- 
ficials because he’s been more forthright 
than any Cabinet member in warning 
F.D.R. against an aggressive foreign policy. 


Athenia Doubts 


The U.S. may never file a formal pro- 
test and claims against Germany for harm 
done Americans’ lives and property in the 
Athenia sinking. The State Department is 
morally convinced that a German sub 
sank the liner. But department legal ex- 
perts, after intensive study of 60 sur- 
vivors’ affidavits, have found no evidence 
sufficient to support a formal protest. 
Some testimony even supports the extreme 
theory that the Athenia was the victim of 
a mine or internal explosion, the blast of 
which frightened a lurking U-boat into 
supposing it was being attacked, provok- 
ing it to launch a torpedo. 


Political Straws 


Suspension of British tobacco purchases 
here has embarrassed North Carolina’s 
Senators. Bailey, long-time foe of spend- 
ing, is begging the Administration to “do 
something” for his state’s tobacco grow- 
ers, and Reynolds, consistent critic of 
Britain’s nonpayment of war debts, is 
urging government credit for British to- 





bacco buying . . . Thomas E. Dewey’s 
friends say he'll take a strong isolationist 
stand in the near future . . . The delay in 
shifting Colonel Fleming into Andrews’ 
job as Wage-Hour Administrator resulted 
from F.D.R.’s desire to give Andrews time 
to decide whether to take a private job or 
another government post Roosevelt of- 
fered him. 


Civil Service Surprise 


Washington correspondents, habitual 
boosters of the merit system, have had 
their faith rudely shaken. When the Civil 
Service Commission held an exam for “in- 
formational representative” (publicity 
chief) in the Wage-Hour Division, some 
700 newspaper men flocked to qualify. All 
but 21 were eliminated because of “insuf- 
ficient experience.” The joke is that those 
disqualified include managing editors of 
daily papers, veteran Washington corre- 
spondents, and experienced press men in 
several government agencies (who took 
the exam just to get the protection of civil- 
service rating). You haven’t read about 
this because most of the correspondents 
who know about it are among those who 
flunked. 


Dieckhoff to Return? 


Don’t put much stock in the published 
reports that Germany may soon send back 
Ambassador Dieckhoff, who was _ with- 
drawn from Washington when the US. 
withdrew Wilson from Berlin in implied 
protest against the November pogroms. 
Berlin has extended unofficial feelers to 
see what this government would think 
about Dieckhoff’s return, but the State 
Department reacted coldly. 


Trivia 

Since Mussolini’s cracks about “Masonic 
riff-raff,” Washington has been chuckling 
over the presence of the Scottish Rite Tem- 
ple next door to Italy’s Washington em- 
bassy .. . The Navy Intelligence Service, 
now employing a large staff of clerks, is 
insisting on women, implying it fears men 
may be called to more active service .. . 
The C.1.0.’s new building trades union is 
getting around to organizing Alexandria, 
Va., conservative open-shop town where 


John L. Lewis lives. 





Belgium’s Fears 


J ittery Belgian authorities, who still 
fear a Nazi invasion despite German reas- 
surances, are anxiously watching Holland’s 
defense preparations. With their own bor- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


der defenses fully manned, they’ve been 
quietly urging the Dutch to perfect anti- 
aircraft defense and distribute their 1,000 
first-line planes strategically through the 
country. Holland now has some 650,000 
men mobilized, has manned its small 
frontier observation forts, and has tested 
its flood defense plan. Nevertheless the 
nervous Belgians have quietly begun con- 
structing fortifications, erecting tank bar- 
riers, and mining roads and bridges along 


the Dutch border. 


Britain and Poland 


By cable from Berlin, Paris, and London 
have come these now-it-can-be-told facts 
which help explain why the Allies didn’t 
rush airplane aid to Poland: (1) The 
Allied commands never definitely planned 
such a risky venture and practically 
dropped the idea when the Polish staff 
rejected their advice to build fortifications 
and strong anti-aircraft emplacements on 
the frontier instead of banking on a simple 
war of maneuver. (2) In the two days 
before Britain and France declared war, 
hundreds of Nazi bombers, obviously 
tipped by spies, flew direct to Poland’s 
fourteen biggest air bases and destroyed 
them, then blew up most auxiliary bases 
in the next three days. (3) British or 
French planes couldn’t operate efficiently 
from Poland unless thousands of their 
own ground workers had been previously 
dispatched there. 


Shanghai’s Reprieve 


Japanese officials in Shanghai have ad- 
mitted privately that the Russo-German 
pact forestalled long-expected Japanese 
action against the Shanghai International 
Settlement. The army was all set to clamp 
down a pressure blockade on both the In- 
ternational Settlement and the French 
Concession on Aug. 24. The purpose was 
to gain control of the Chinese courts (still 
under Chungking direction) in both settle- 
ments and to gain a greater administrative 
share in the International Settlement. 
German announcement of the Soviet rap- 
prochement on Aug. 20 paralyzed the plan. 


German Dumping 


Businessmen in neutral European na- 
tions cite these evidences of Germany’s 
frantic efforts to obtain foreign exchange: 
German commercial boats which managed 
to make a neutral port after the outbreak 
of war sold their cargoes at the best cash 
price immediately available and sent the 
money to the Reich. A Dutch importer 
has been offered German leather goods at 
prices from 12 to 18% below market pro- 
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vided cash was paid immediately. Nazi 
salesmen in the Scandinavian countries are 
offering goods at well below market prices 
in return for cash. 


Foreign Notes 


There’s been no official announcement, 
but Britain has been building a fortified 
naval base at Colombo, Ceylon; it is to be 
a minor counterpart of Singapore .. . 
Some Parisian stores are even trying to 
sell special lipstick and rouge designed to 
make milady look her best under the blue 
A.R.P. lights . . . Watch for news of 
Gen. Ludwig Beck, outstanding military 
strategist and onetime German Chief of 
Staff; he’s the key leader of the army’s 
conservative faction now that von Fritsch 


is dead. 





Spies and NLRB 


(companies filling U.S. armament or- 
ders have one ticklish problem that’s not 
generally recognized. They are obligated to 
guard against sabotage, spying, and em- 
ployment of suspicious aliens in their 
plants; in fact, many Army and Navy con- 
tracts contain such provisions. The indus- 
trialists don’t know how to do this without 
using company spies. But the NLRB has 
often ruled that use of company spies is 
an unfair practice, and the La Follette- 
Thomas Bill, slated for passage, will rein- 
force the ruling. A group of industrialists 
are now consulting with Army and Navy 
heads on what to do. 


New Products 


The Mayo Clinic has developed “noses” 
and “ears” of latex to replace those of pa- 
tients injured in accidents . . . McKenna 
Metals Co., Latrobe, Pa., claims to have 
a new metallic compound (chiefly tung- 
sten, titanium, and carbon), whose hard- 
ness is exceeded only by that of the dia- 
mond ... And now there’s a slot machine 
that will deliver a neatly wrapped 25- 
pound block of ice after 15 cents has been 
deposited . . . Natural rubber, when a thin 
layer of synthetic rubber is bound to it by 
a new glue, is resistant to oil and sunlight. 


British Liquidating 

The big job of liquidating British-owned 
American securities (so Britain will have 
exchange for making purchases here) has 
already got under way—gradually, quietly, 
ard without publicity. Up to this week, 
only two medium-sized Wall Street firms 
shared the business. They’ve been buying 
securities in London from Britishers (who 
must then give the dollar exchange to their 
government in return for sterling) and sell- 
ing them here. Now, however, big firms 
are rushing to share the business, sending 
partners (some by plane) to London to 
negotiate with investment trusts and other 


big security holders. The securities will be 
resold here not over the exchange, where 
price collapses might result, but largely by 
private deals with trusts and rich individ- 
uals. This rush, of course, won’t last long. 
Britain will probably set up its own Wall 
Street stock agency to do the job. 


Business Footnotes 


Since the stock market shot up, Mar- 
shall Field & Co.’s jewelry sales have risen 
about 40%; many $5,000-$10,000 items 
have been sold . . . It’s a grim thought, 
but one of the largest U.S. surgical supply 
houses did more business last month than 
in any month in its history . . . Surprise of 
the week: holders of Czecho-Slovakian 
Government bonds are receiving the Oct. 
1 interest payment. (The money comes 
from funds received here before last Feb. 
15 by Kuhn Loeb & Co., transfer agents 
for the bonds.) 


-— 





Press Notes 


Because it carries more war news and 
is more objectively written than the cen- 
sored Italian press, circulation of the Vat- 
ican’s newspaper Osservatore Romano has 
leaped from 17,000 to 124,000 in the last 
few weeks . . . British correspondents in 
the U.S. received no pay in the first 
month of the war; red tape in administra- 
tion of Britain’s exchange control held up 
their checks . . . News-photo agencies are 
having a bad time because belligerent 
countries delay cabled pictures for hours 
to scrutinize them for hidden code mes- 
sages .. . The British Consulate in New 
York has been pleading with newspapers 
and press associations to withhold news 
of movements by Allies’ commercial ships; 
The N.Y. Times and Herald Tribune have 
obliged—even though the German Con- 
sul could easily spot any outgoing ship 
from his downtown office. 


Boxing Back to N.Y. 


Boxing Promoter Mike Jacobs will soon 
drop his plan of harvesting new fields by 
staging major bouts in cities other than 
New York. Although the last three fights 
(in Philadelphia, Detroit, and Pittsburgh) 
grossed some $500,000, insiders say Jacobs 
cleared less than $50,000—a third less 
than he would have netted if all three 
fights had been held in N.Y. The reason 
is that Jacobs has to pay for transporting 
and entertaining his own entourage, 
a large number of guests, etc., and also 
must split with the local promoters. 


War-Blanketed News 


Only now is it becoming apparent to 
what extent the outbreak of war played 
havoc with regular news coverage. Par- 
ticularly in Washington, newspaper re- 
porters were so busy tracking down war 


NEWSWEE 


stories that they missed important dome 
tic news which they are now just begiy 
ning to uncover. A choice example is la 
Saturday’s widely front-paged story thq 
the NLRB had ordered Waumbec Mij 
of Manchester, N.H., to give jobs and ty 
years’ back pay to two men it had ney 
hired. (The NLRB held they had beg 
rejected because of union affiliations.) 
tually this story was weeks old. It 
covered in Newsweek Sept. 18. 


Miscellany 


Though the two biographers worked j 
dependently, November will see publicg 
tion of “Whistler’s Father” by Albe 
Parry (Bobbs-Merrill) and “Whistleg 
Mother” by Elizabeth Mumford (Littl 
Brown) ... U.S. movie companies, going 
after new South American business, ma 
start producing special spicy films to r. 
place French movies, which dominated the 
market because Latin Americans like ther 
emphasis on the sex angle . . . J. Edg, 
Hoover disclaims responsibility for Berg. 
doll’s long undetected presence in the 
U.S., saying the case was under immigra- 
tion authorities, not the FBI .. . This 
month’s C.I.0. convention will probably 
adopt a program, developed by Kathryn 
Lewis (John L.’s daughter), for wide 
scale education of women “in labor and 
civic affairs.” 


Art Uproar 


A backstage rumpus is brewing in N.Y, 
art circles and may come to a head late 
this month when the trustees of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art meet to appoint 
a new director. Two of the major art mag. 
azines are primed to air charges of poor 
administration, gross favoritism, etc., im 
the Metropolitan. They'll also campaign 
against the policy of selecting a director 
who’s a top specialist in one field of art, 
complaining that he’s bound to negled 
the other fields. Their proposals call for 
reorganization to make the director chiel- 
ly a coordinator, allowing the various de- 
partment heads free rein in their own 
fields. 


Missing Persons 


Field Marshal Werner von Blomberg, 
whose marriage to a carpenter’s daughter 
last year set off a major German Army up 
roar and caused his resignation as Wat 
Minister, is living quietly with his bride 
at Capri, Italy, where he has leased Field 
Marshal Géring’s elaborate villa for 4 
year . . . John Getchell, referee whos 
widely headlined “boner” of calling the 
wrong down is credited with setting up 
Notre Dame’s victory and Carnegie 
Tech’s sole defeat of 1938, has hardly suf- 
fered for his blunder; this season he has 
nine major officiating assignments, includ- 
ing seven Big Ten games, and also will 
work in 23 high-school games. 
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for Keener Refreshment 


PHILADELPHIA’S BENJAMIN FRANKLIN is famous 
for friendliness—a tradition which makes the quality and 
smoothness of its ultra-modern service doubly attractive. 
Only proven excellence finds favor in this distinguished 
hotel. That’s the reason why Pabst Gets the Call... as it 
does where beer is served to discriminating guests from 
coast to coast. For the true connoisseur prefers Blue 
Ribbon’s quality—its lighter, brisk-bodied character and 
richer flavor. This master-blended formula cannot be 
found in any other beer. It’s a Pabst secret with a 95-year 
tradition. So—for Keener Refreshment—do as Smart 


America does: Always Call for Pabst Blue Ribbon! 
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IT OUTRUNS | <«: 
THE TIRE 


that broke former records 
on fast long distance hauls!’ 





+ ape trucker knows Goodyear’s 
famous YKL. For three years it has 
smashed tire performance records — 
often- by astounding mileages on the 
hardest, fastest hauls. 


Now Goodyear offers a new 1940 YKL 
improved with revolutionary engineer- 
ing advances—a cooler-running, 
tougher-bodied wonder that outshines 
even its great predecessor in all-round 
ability. 


We’ve proved that by running it along- 
side other tires on all kinds of roads 
with results that sum up to this: 


In any fast long distance operation the 
new 1940 YKL will give you Jonger 
trouble-free service —longer tread wear — 
greater immunity from beat or from any 


THE GREATEST NAME 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 









other hazard that may now be causing 
your tires to “give out” before they’re 
worn out! 


Built with Rayotwist 


There are plenty of reasons. Among 
them a new method of “multiple” com- 
pounding that gives a far stronger bond 
between tread and body. Dual beads. 
A flatter, deeper, tougher, more com- 
pact tread. And underneath, a body of 
Rayotwist cord— made from continu- 
ous rayon filaments— provides maxi- 
mum resistance to heat. 


Naturally, a tire so standout costs a 
little more to buy, but it costs you 
least per mile — because it delivers all 
the plus mileage built into it. If you’re 
tired of tire troubles, get the new 1940 
YKL—at any Goodyear dealer’s. 


IN RUBBER 















the New 1940 


GOODZYEAR 
¥.K.L. 


No other truck tire has 
all these improvements: 


1—RAYOTWIST CORD made 
from continuous rayon fila- 
ments — unequaled in heat 
and fatigue resistance. 


2—NEW TREAD DESIGN 
DEEPER NON-SKID —13 % 


deeper for longer wear and 
traction. 


FLATTER TREAD of tougher 
rubber; 12% % more road 
contact for slower wear. 


NEW, TOUGHER, LONGER- 
WEARING TREAD COM- 
POUND. 


CENTER TRACTION— grip 
in the center of the tread where 
most needed. 

DOUBLE SHOULDER RIBS 
for slower, more even wear; 
easier steering. 


3— MULTIPLE COMPOUND- 


ING provides stronger bond 
between body and tread; 
reduces separation. Greater 
resilience—easier riding. 


Put on the new YKL and 
watch your troubles vanish 
as your mileage jumps! 








YKL, Rayotwist —T.M.’s The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 
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Hitler Is Maneuvering Allies 
to Accept His Peace—or Else 


But Behind Bold Front 
Lurks the Darkening Prospect 
of High Payoff to Stalin 


It was in the fourteenth century that 
Teutonic Knights of the Order of the 
Sword first fought their way along the 
shores of the Baltic Sea north to the Gulf 
of Finland. For six centuries the so-called 
Baltic Barons ruled Estonian, Latvian, 
and Lithuanian subject populations—ra- 
cially allied to the Hungarians—from their 
manor houses. Even the gradual extension 
of Russian territory to the border of East 
Prussia didn’t undermine the authority of 
the hard-drinking, hard-riding, practical 
aristocrats. Instead, in the forests, dismal 
bogs, and misty coasts of the Baltic Prov- 
inces the old battle of Slav and Teuton 
went on. 

The Bolshevist revolution brought the 
collapse of Russian authority. Germany 
planned to join the Baltic states to the 
Reich as autonomous duchies. But with 
the end of the war the Germans were in 
turn driven out and Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia were set up—-after a bloody 
year of repelling Communist counterat- 
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Friends: Nazi and Red troops fraternized in Poland 


tacks. For nineteen years the little states 
maintained their precarious independence, 
at first because of Russian and German 
weakness and later because of Nazi-Com- 
munist enmity. 

As in every other weak state caught 
between these powerful neighbors, in a 
showdown the upper and middle classes 
in the Baltic countries would have chosen 
Nazi domination in preference to Bolshe- 
vik. That was one of the small items which 
had a big part in upsetting alliances in 
the months before the current war. Rus- 
sia, as part of the price for joining the 
anti-aggression coalition, wanted Britain 
and France to guarantee the Baltic states 
against “internal aggression”—meaning a 
Nazi revolution. The democracies refused, 
and Russia left them in the lurch. 

Last week Stalin made sure that at 
least one of these states, Estonia, would 
not be bothered by any “internal aggres- 
sion” unauthorized by himself. On Sept. 
24 Karl Selter, Foreign Minister for Es- 
tonia’s 1,100,000 inhabitants, traveled to 
Moscow. He had been summoned by 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff, Foreign Commissar 
and Premier for the Soviet’s 165,000,000 
inhabitants, to discuss a “trade treaty.” 

Five days later Moscow announced that 





Wide World Radiophoto 


it had concluded a “pact of friendship” 
with Estonia. First, this provided that in 
the case of aggression “from any great 
European power against the sea frontiers” 
or the land frontiers bordering on Latvia, 
the two states would give one another 
“every assistance.” 

Next, Russia received the right to es- 
tablish “naval bases and airdromes” at 
Baltic Port, a harbor south of Tallinn, and 
on the islands of Dagé and O6sel, and 
maintain at these places some 25,000 
troops. 

For the Russian Navy this spelled re- 
capture of its onetime domination of the 
Northern Baltic. Hitherto it had been 
bottled up in Kronstadt by ice for four 
months of the year and under the constant 
menace of mine fields that might be 
strewn in the narrow Gulf of Finland. Bal- 
tic Port is ice-free all the year round and 
the entrances to the Gulf of Finland are 
commanded by Dagé and Oéesel, both flat 
islands ideal for airdromes (see map, page 
24). 

Finally, Estonia agreed to increase its 
trade with the Soviet by four and a half 
times and to grant Russia permission to 
ship goods across the country for export 
from its ice-free harbors. 

Moscow and Tallinn ratified the pact 
almost as soon as the terms were pub- 
lished. A few nights later Selter went again 
to the Kremlin. This time he was feted at 
a great banquet attended by Molotoff, 
Stalin himself, Defense Minister Voroshi- 
loff, and most of the other dignitaries who 
had entertained Ribbentrop previously. 
The German Foreign Minister had just 
returned to Berlin. He bore the tidings 
that just as Communism had jumped 300 
miles into Poland last fortnight, it had 
now advanced 250 more in the north, cast- 
ing the shadow of the Red Star across the 
Baltic. 

This week Foreign Ministers William 
Munters of Latvia and Jouzes Urbsys of 
Lithuania were booked for visits to Mos- 
cow. Selter, acting as a Soviet messenger, 
had brought them an “invitation” to visit 
Russia and “clarify” relations with the 
Communists by “treaties of friendship.” 


Crescent 

In the old Kiev station in Moscow last 
week the glare of floodlights fell on the 
banners of Russia’s oldest ally, the cres- 
cent of Turkey hanging alongside the 
hammer and sickle. After a twelve-hour 
delay due to railway congestion caused 
by Russian Army mobilization, Foreign 
Minister Siikrii Saracoglu arrived from 
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Ankara at the special “invitation” of the 

Soviet Government. Vladimir P. Potem- 
kin, Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
was there to welcome him. So were the 
envoys of some of Turkey’s other allies: 
Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. 

Suddenly Soviet authorities seemed to 
forget Saracoglu. The clever little lawyer 
frittered his time away in trivial cere- 
monial and sightseeing. Then on Sept. 30, 
at the Foreign Minister’s request, the 
French Chargé in Moscow, Jean Payart, 
and the British Ambassador, Sir William 
Seeds, visited him at Spiradonovka House, 
the gloomy mansion used as a guest house 
by the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. 
That same night a Turkish military and 
economic mission left Ankara for London 
to sign a formal treaty of mutual assist- 
ance with Britain, to replace the informal 
agreement negotiated last spring. 

The Soviet, then itself engaged in con- 
versations with the British and French, 
had made no objection when Ankara ac- 
cepted London’s overtures. But the new 
Russian-German friendship has turned 
this arrangement upside down. The Mon- 
treux Convention by which the Turks were 
permitted to refortify the Dardanelles in 
1936—and which Moscow approved—pro- 
vides that Turkey may close the straits to 
belligerents in case of war unless they are 
members of a regional alliance taking ac- 
tion under League approval. Ankara’s 
pact with London—and a similar one with 
Paris—are scheduled to be treaties of this 
sort. The three powers would be pledged 
to consultation in case of aggression in the 
Balkans and to military action in case of 
aggression in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

In either of these contingencies Russia 
and Germany now may be involved. Then 
Turkey would be bound to let the British 
Fleet enter the Black Sea, establish a 
blockade cutting Russia’s water routes to 
Germany through the Danube, and put it- 
self within striking range of the vulnerable 
Soviet oil fields in the Caucasus. 

Supposedly, Saracoglu had been invited 
to Moscow to settle this possibly danger- 
ous contradiction. But whatever plan the 
Kremlin had was put aside until von Rib- 
bentrop’s departure. Then on Sunday, aft- 
er enduring three days of elaborate Orien- 
tal discourtesy, Saracoglu was finally re- 
ceived by Stalin and Molotoff. A brief com- 
muniqué, as unsatisfactory as the meet- 
ing apparently had been, told of no results. 
And the Foreign Minister packed his bags 
without further ado. 


‘Soviet Propellers’ 

On Sept. 26, just 23 days after he had 
left a sober and blacked-out Berlin for the 
Polish front, Hitler returned to the capi- 
tal. Over the new Chancellery the personal 
standard of the Fiihrer once again floated. 
And inside, the “First Soldier” of the 
Reich again took up his job as generalis- 
simo in the “war of nerves” in which so 








far he has never lost an engagement. This 
time he planned a peace offensive. 

At Danzig two weeks ago the Fiihrer 
made threats of swift action and surprises, 
if peace were not accepted on his terms. 
Last week he followed it up with a major 
salvo designed to jar the nerves of London 
and Paris. He announced that Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop was flying to 
Moscow for another conference like the 
fateful meeting that resulted in the war 
against Poland. At the same time the 
German press peppered the Allies with a 
fusillade of intimations that Russia and 
Italy would soon join the Reich to force a 
decision. 

Ribbentrop’s trip on Sept. 27 was 
wrapped in the maximum of dramatic pub- 


Wide World 


Defiant: Winston Churchill 


licity and ominous mystery. Accompanied 
by Albert Forster, Gauleiter of Danzig, 
Alexander Schkhvartzeff, Russian Ambas- 
sador to Berlin, and 35 expert aides, the 
Foreign Minister required three huge pas- 
senger planes for the entourage. 

At the Moscow airport a guard of honor 
of Russia’s parachute troops presented 
arms and a band struck up an air-force 
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march, “Higher and Higher the Sovig 
Propellers Roar in Defense of Sovig 
Land.” It did not play the ideological a 
thems, the “Horst Wessel Lied” or th 
“Internationale” — although four  yeay 
previously a Soviet band had welcome 
Anthony Eden with “God Save the King” 

For five and a half hours Stalin, Ri} 
bentrop and their aides conferred—muq 
as Alexander I and Napoleon had once » 
drawn the map of Europe on a barge jy 
the River Niemen 132 years befon 
(Treaty of Tilsit). Next day the discy 
sions continued. 

So did the travesty on ideological ty 
dition. In the Kremlin, long the resideng 
of the ascetic Bolshevist chiefs, a stat 
banquet was staged for von Ribbentrop 
At the glittering table packed with revo 
lutionary leaders and monocled Prussia 
officers, Hitler’s personal representative sa 
down with Lazar Kaganovich, Heavy In 
dustry Commissar—and a Jew. Later a 
the ballet, the Nazi Foreign Ministe 
watched Tchaikovsky’s ballet “Swa 
Lake” from the box of the Peoples’ Con. 
missar—seats once occupied by the Ro ply 
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It was 1 o’clock when the ballet ended I * ke 
and the party returned to the Kremlin, fy 
There the negotiations dragged on for ap. (T 
other four hours. At noon the next day ye 
von Ribbentrop boarded his plane again, - 
He brought to the Fiihrer the ammunition J “"' 
for the final barrage in the peace offensive: By?” 
three new agreements between the Soviet " 
and the Reich. Be 

The first was a treaty setting up a div: f : 
sion of Poland between the two conquerors, " 
The Russian line which last fortnight had e 
been drawn along the Vistula was stepped a 
back 100 miles to the Bug River, and thy 
Moscow relinquished a huge chunk of cer- ” 


tral Poland containing some 3,000,000 in- 
habitants (see map, page 18). This left bl 
it only with districts which could be rea- F 
sonably claimed as White Russian or 7 
Ukrainian and put nearly all the Poles It 
within the German portion—thus saddling Sy 
the Reich with the question of ruling an- 
other troublesome racial minority or form- R 
° . i 
ing a Polish buffer state or protectorate. 
Furthermore, both parties announced that 
they would “decline interference of any 
kind by a third power with this settle- 
ment” and consider it “as a foundation for 
progressive development of friendly rela- 
tions between their peoples.” H 

Then came two supplementary agree- 
ments. First, both governments “unani- 
mously express the opinion that [the Polish L 
settlement] should make an end to the 


of 
war existing between Germany and France , 
and England [and] in conjunction with one tl 
of the friendly nations, will direct their C 


joint efforts to searching for this aim.” 
Should France and Britain refuse this, N 
“Germany and Soviet Russia will consult . 
each other regarding the necessary meas- t 
ures.” Second, in a letter to Ribbentrop, 
Molotoff promised that Russia would sup- 
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Interphoto Radiophoto 


Ciano (with von Ribbentrop) arriving in Berlin 


ply Germany with raw materials in return 
for manufactured products delivered “over 
a long time.” And this trade should again 
reach the “maximum level of the past.” 
(That was 1931, when the total was $425,- 
000,000, but of this only one-third con- 
sisted of Russian exports to Germany— 
equal to 4.5 per cent of all German im- 
ports. So revival on such a basis won’t 
avoid the British blockade for Hitler.) 

The Nazi Foreign Minister landed in 
Berlin with all the confidence of a success- 
ful salesman. After hearing his report Hit- 
ler summoned to the Chancellery the mili- 
tary, naval, and political leaders of the 
reconstructed Reich for consultations on 
the most decisive step in its history. Im- 
mediately thereafter the Fiihrer an- 
nounced that the Reichstag would assem- 
ble this week—presumably for the “final 
offer” to France and Britain. 

Hitler also sent a sudden summons to 
Italian Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano. 
Sunday afternoon the Duce’s son-in-law ar- 
rived for his first official contact with the 
Reich since he grimly left Berchtesgaden 
last August after hearing of the impend- 
ing Russo-German pact. This time, as he 
drove through the streets of Berlin, crowds 
gathered and cheered for the first time 
since the war. Within 53 minutes the 
jaunty young Italian was closeted with 
Hitler and Ribbentrop, and prepared to 
go back to his father-in-law with the news. 

But all the German bombshells fell in 
London and Paris with the unheeded thud 
of duds. Sunday afternoon came the offi- 
cial answer to Hitler. It was delivered by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Winston 
Churchill, who more than any other Brit- 
ish politician has been assailed by the 
Nazis as a “warmonger.” In an inter- 
national broadcast, Churchill summarized 
the results of the first month of war and 
went out of his way to address kind words 
to Germany’s allies. 





The Soviet’s occupation of Poland, he 
admitted, “was clearly necessary for the 
safety of Russia against the Nazi menace,” 
and he paid tribute to the neutrality of 
“this great friendly nation of Italy with 
whom we have never been at war.” As for 
the United States, he believed Britain was 
entitled to its “respect and good will.” 





t se 
Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany commences invasion of 
Poland. Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain at 11 a.m. and 
Daladier at 5 p.m., announce their nations 
are at war with the German Reich. British 
liner Athenia sunk without warning by a 
submarine, with a loss of about 125 lives. 

Sept. 6—Attack on West Wall begins as 
French troops make cautious advances on 
German soil. 

Sept. 12—First War Council is held 
“somewhere in France.” British troops be- 
gin to arrive in France. 

Sept. 17—Russian armed forces invade 
Poland from the east. British aircraft car- 
rier Courageous torpedoed with a loss of 
515 lives. 

Sept. 19—At Danzig, Hitler demands “his 
peace” or war to the finish. Russians take 
Vilna. 

Sept. 21—Armand Calinescu, Rumanian 
Premier, is assassinated by pro-Nazi Iron 
Guards. 

Sept. 22—Second War Council 
“somewhere in Sussex.” 

Sept. 27—Warsaw, crushed under twenty- 
day bombardment, surrenders uncondition- 
ally. 

Sept. 28—Poles lose last fortress as Mod- 
lin yields to German siege. 

Sept. 29—In Moscow, von Ribbentrop 
signs treaty with Premier-Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotoff, defining German-Russian 
boundary. In two pacts with Estonia, So- 
viets obtain Baltic ports and airdromes. 

Oct. 1—Winston Churchill says Hitler 
started war but the Allies will end it. 


meets 
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Then, with all his old vehemence of 
phrase, Churchill said that how long the 
war lasted depended only on “how long 
Herr Hitler and his group of wicked men, 
whose hands are soiled with blood and 
sticky with corruption, can keep their grip 
on the docile, unhappy German people . . . 
It was for Hitler to say when the war 
would begin but it is not for him or his 
successors to say when it will end .. . It 
will end only when we are convinced that 
he has had enough!” 





Significance 


In December 1917, Gen. Max Hoffmann, 
Chief of Staff of Germany’s eastern armies, 
concluded the treaty of Brest-Litovsk with 
the Communists, thus taking Russia out of 
the war. Soon afterward Hoffmann made 
urgent representations to the Kaiser, 
strongly assailing Ludendorff’s plans for a 
great offensive and saying that instead 
Germany should stand firm on moderate 
gains in the east and either offer peace on 
this basis to the Allies or fight a defensive 
war in the west. 

Last week Hitler appeared ready to act 
on Hoffmann’s advice. The new treaty 
with Russia had given him better than the 
military equivalent of Brest-Litovsk: free- 
dom to withdraw his troops from the east, 
vast gains of territory, and the possibility 
of drawing on Russia’s raw materials with 
Soviet cooperation instead of by force as 
the Germans attempted to do in 1918. 

Furthermore, the Soviet deal allowed 
Germany to threaten a terrific air and 
land offensive in the west with the possi- 
bility of active Russian backing if the 
German terms were not accepted. And 
their acceptance would give the Soviet and 
the Reich a free hand in the reconstruction 
of Europe from the Rhine to the Black 
Sea. 

To put himself in this position Hitler 
paid an as yet undisclosed price. But some 
of the installments have already fallen due. 
The first came last fortnight: the Soviet’s 
acquisition of the Polish Ukraine, with its 
oil wells and access to Rumania. (Russia’s 
re-cession to Germany of Central Polish 
territory, with its troublesome minority 
problems, largely had the effect of allowing 
France and Britain to rationalize a justifi- 
cation of the Soviet’s aggression.) 

The second bill fell due last week: re- 
linquishment to Moscow of control of the 
Northern Baltic by permitting it to estab- 
lish hegemony over Estonia and Latvia. 
And a third payment seemed inescapable: 
revival of Russian influence in the Balkans 
and Near East, hitherto Germany’s coveted 
“lebensraum” or zone of expansion. 

What the Soviet would give the Reich 
in return for this was still wrapped in 
Kremlin mystery last week. But funda- 
mental trends of Russian policy gave some 
indication. 

The first boded ill for the Allies. From 
the 1917 revolution to 1934, Russia’s 
policy has been one of unrelenting hostility 
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to the great capitalist powers and to 
Britain in particular. Although France 
inspired the postwar attacks on Russia, 
Britons took the lead: Gen. Sir Edmund 
Ironside, now British Chief of Staff, com- 
manded the Allied force at Archangel; 
Winston Churchill was foremost in urging 
invasion of the Soviet. And since then 
their policies have conflicted in many parts 
of the world—including the Far East, 
where Russians blamed Britons for per- 
suading Chiang Kai-shek to turn on his 
Chinese Communist allies in 1927 and 
thus ruin an early experiment in Bolshevik 
imperialism. 

But from 1934 on the Soviet tried a 
policy of “united front” with allied parties 
in the democracies and support of the 
League in Western Europe. This culmi- 
nated in Russian intervention in Spain and 
ended at Munich with the cold-shoulder- 
ing of the Soviet by the Allies. Britain’s 
role in particular rankled when Cabinet 
members like Earl Winterton dismissed 
the Russian Army as_ worthless—and 
German military magazines immediately 
published statistics showing it to be the 
most powerful in the world. 
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The ‘final’ German-Soviet partition of Poland 


On Joseph Stalin in particular it had an 
embittering effect—and a typical reaction. 
Just as he destroyed his political enemies 
in the purges, so he now has waited quiet- 
ly and pounced suddenly, withholding his 
first blow—the German-Russian non- 
aggression pact—until it could do most 
damage. In the same way last week’s pact 
came only with the final extinction of 
Poland. Full Russian military aid for 
Germany may thus follow another ebb in 
the Allies’ fortunes. 

The second trend in Russian policy, 
however, holds trouble for Germany. After 
the Russian-Polish war of 1919-20 the 
Soviet abandoned all attempts to spread 
Communism by force of arms because of 
its own military weakness. But the doc- 
trine has never been disowned. And, with 
the invasion of Poland, for the first time 
in twenty years non-Communist areas 
have been subjected to forcible Bolshevi- 
zation. For all Eastern Europe the advance 
of Russian influence now may logically be- 
come synonymous with the spread of 
Communism—a possible final and fatal 
encirclement of the Reich with a ring of 
revolutionary states. 
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Warsaw’s Fall 
Scene Shifts to the Wes 
as War in the East Ends 


An angry glow as if from giant furnace; 
reddened the sky over Warsaw. In the 
distance sounded a mutter of intermitten; 
explosions and in the foreground a ful 
moon cast jagged shadows on a nightmar 
landscape. Across the shell holes and pros. 
trate walls a man picked his way. He 
wore a three-peaked cap, the headgear of 
the Polish Army, and carried a white flag. 
After four weeks of war and three week 
of siege, Warsaw had finally surrendered, 

On Sept. 6, as German motorized col. 
umns swept across the face of Westem 
Poland, the government and army high 
command had left the capital much as the 
Spanish Government quit Madrid in No. 
vembér 1936. (Marshal Edward Smigly. 
Rydz, Polish Commander-in-chief, was re. 
ported to have been ostracized by his 
fellow refugees in Rumania for not stick- 
ing to his post.) By Sept. 8 the Nazis had 
run their tanks and armored cars up to the 
suburbs of the city. In another six days 
the mechanized armies had woven a net 
of steel around the doomed capital. 

Meanwhile, since the beginning of the 
war German planes had rained such a 
bombardment on Warsaw as Madrid never 
dreamed of. Their targets, the Nazis re- 
peatedly protested, were limited to mili- 
tary objectives. But with squadrons of 30 
bombers swooping across the sky in 5 to 
30 raids a day, a trail of death and des- 
truction inevitably spread across the city 
from one end to the other. 

On Sept. 13 the Germans demanded 
Warsaw’s unconditional surrender. The 
capital replied with crackling broadcasts 
of defiance on the radio. 

A few days later the Germans carried 
out their threat to treat all Warsaw as a 
military objective, and ruthless destrue- 
tion began. By Sept. 27 starvation, thirst, 
and the increasing panic of living amid 
blood, steel, and death cracked the morale 
of the helpless city. 

After it was over, the victorious Ger- 
mans waited on the outskirts for three 
days while 100,000 Polish troops stacked 
arms and were evacuated from the gutted 
capital as prisoners. On Oct. 1 the first 
gray-clad Nazis marched into Warsaw. 
And on that day also 4,000 Poles on the 
Hel Peninsula—manning the last organized 
resistance in Poland—laid down their 
arms. All over Germany, flags flew in 
celebration of the completion of the new 
Reich’s first conquest by the sword. 


Planes 

In the fourth week of the war in the 
Rhine Valley, interest suddenly centered 
on the struggle in the air. 
‘ There were no dogfights or spectacular 
battles in the 1914-18 sense. But French 
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and British both put planes into >peration 
on a large scale, carrying out one of the 
most hazardous, least glamorous, and most 
yaluable of aerial functions: that of re- 
connaissance, or observing and _ photo- 
graphing the enemy’s lines and correcting 
the fire of artillery. 

These observation planes carry high- 
speed automatic cameras that provide 
panoramic photographs of vast sections. 
Some are provided with infra-red appa- 
ratus that reveals camouflaged objectives. 
But they are generally slower than bomb- 
ers. 

Last week, Britain’s Ministry of In- 
formation told the story of one British 
reconnaissance flight. Five planes set out, 
crossed the frontier, and were forced up to 
90,000 feet to avoid an anti-aircraft bar- 
rage. Then from cloud banks there darted 
fifteen superfast Messerschmitt pursuit 
planes. They dived on the slow Britishers 
and soon shot down four of them. But the 
last British ship, slipping and whirling 
frantically, caught two Messerschmitts 
squarely in its bullet stream. As they 
burst into flames the R.A.F. plane straight- 
ened out and limped for its home field. It 
landed, and just as the crew members were 
dragged to safety the machine caught fire. 

Other British flyers carried out an even 
more spectacular feat. Instead of flying at 
high altitude where the Messerschmitts 
lurked, they simply went down to 600 feet 
and flew straight along the West Wall, 
carreras clicking. 





Wide World 
Raczkiewicz, new Polish President 


Exile Government 


Just before crossing the border in to 
Rumania on Sept. 17 President Ignace 
Moscicki of Poland stopped in the village 
of Kuty and wrote out his resignation in 
favor of Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, former 
Governor of Pomorze and head of the AI- 
liance of Poles Abroad. This final act was 
kept secret until Sept. 30, when the Polish 
Embassy in Paris announced that Mos- 
cicki, then interned at Bicaz, Rumania, 
was no longer President. A few minutes 
later Raczkiewicz took the oath of office at 






French tanks get a ride to the front 





the embassy. His state was landless coun- 
try—but had a $75,000,000 gold reserve in 
France. 

The new President’s first act was to 
decree the whole interned Cabinet’s resig- 
nation and appoint a new one. It com- 
prised: Former Premier Gen. Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, commander of a Polish Legion 
being formed to fight with the French 
Army, as Premier and War Minister; 
August Zaleski as Foreign .Minister—a 
post he held for seven years before Joseph 
Beck succeeded him; Col. Adam Koc as 
Finance Minister, and Prof. Stanislaw 
Stronski as Minister Without Portfolio 
and Vice Premier. Before the war the 
government refused to take in opposition 
parties, but Raczkiewicz announced he would 
add Cabinet members from the Socialist, 
National Workers, and Peasant parties. 

The government had its first meeting in 
the dining room of the Danube, a small 
Left Bank hotel. Sikorski, the strongest 
individual of the new regime, is making it 
his headquarters, paying 55 francs a day 
—about $1.30—for room and board. He 
had already raised two full Polish divisions 
of 15,000 each in France and expects to re- 
cruit an army of from 60,000 to 90,000 of 
his countrymen. 


"At Castel Gandolfo on Sept. 30 Pope 
Pius XII received a number of Poles in a 
special audience. Deeply moved, the Pon- 
tiff told them he hoped for the restoration 
of Poland, “which does not intend to die.” 
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France’s Sea to Sea Front 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


The news from the war front draws 
attention to the entire Eastern French 
frontier, for it is within the bounds of 
possibility that any part of this long 
stretch from the English Channel to the 
Mediterranean may become a theater of 
operations. 

For study, the frontier may be divided 
into two parts—the German and the neu- 
tral. The neutral frontier has four fronts: 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Entry into the war of any of these 
states, the exercise of “vicarious authority” 
by one of the belligerents, under the prin- 
ciple of “Protective Jurisdiction,” or a 
neutrality violation by a combatant power 
would cause an expansion of the present 
border front that would probably change 
the entire strategy as now outlined from 
the reported operations. However, any de- 
velopment in these directions belongs to 
the news of tomorrow. 

The Franco-German frontier may be 
divided into two parts—the open front 
and the Rhine front. 

As the week started, communiqués indi- 
cated German concentrations and some 
French activities on the Rhine front. The 
fact that no significant combat has been 
reported in this area must not be taken as 
an indication that the river is an impass- 
able barrier. Of obstacles to an army, 
Napoleon said: “The most difficult to 
overcome is the desert; mountains come 
next and broad rivers occupy the third.” 

Concerning the active sector of the 
western front—that some 100 miles air 
line from neutral Luxembourg southeast- 
ward to where the Rhine forms the border 
—a brief sketch of this combat area and 
what is happening there may be helpful to 
anyone seeking to analyze the mass of con- 
flicting and contradictory news pouring 
from across the seas. 

The geography of eastern France greatly 
facilitated the strategical concentration in 
that region. Geography is the handmaiden 
to strategy, which deals with the move- 
ment of troops up to the battle zone. 
Topography has to do with tactics, which 
treats of maneuvering troops in prepara- 
tion for and on the battlefield. In the words 
of an old army saying, “Strategy gets ’em 
there and tactics puts ’em in.” 

Assuming the great objective, in this 
present offensive movement, to be the 
gaining of the area north of the border 
lying between the Moselle and the Rhine, 
with the two main thrusts directed on 
Mainz and Coblenz, the map on the page 
opposite shows that in this elongated 
pocket the rivers flow northward and the 





mountain ranges, roads, and railways 
parallel the river valleys. These topo- 
graphical features, not stretching athwart 
the “line of advance” initiated by the 
French, would give a tactical advantage 
should a major offensive develop in this 
sector. 

- It will also be noted that such a wedge 
advance would have its right flank always 
resting on the left bank of the Rhine and 
the left flank covered by the Luxembourg 
boundary and the right bank of the Mo- 
selle. A successful drive of such character 
could be counted eventually to turn the 
entire regional defenses north of the Mo- 
selle and west of the Rhine. (This analysis, 
of course, does not touch upon the un- 
tested defense power of the West Wall.) 

Passing from this larger strategical pic- 
ture to the open-front sector, one finds the 
reports agreeing that the field operations 
of the French are all on German territory. 
On this front, combat activities seem to be 
centered in three sectors: (1) the Borg 
area, between the Luxembourg boundary 
and the Saar River, (2) the regions south- 
east and southwest of Saarbriicken, and 
(3) the hill lines south of Zweibriicken 
and Pirmasens. 

In the Borg area, French troops at the 
start of this week were along the railway 
and road paralleling the Luxembourg bor- 
der and on the Perl-Borg road, with the 
advance troops reported as reaching the 
outskirts of the town. French troops have 
not been reported as crossing the Saar 
down the river beyond Saarbriicken, al- 
though they control the region lying be- 
tween the river and the frontier as far as 
Merzig. 

In the Saarbriicken area, the advance 
has been carried to within easy rifle fire of 
the city, which is less than 2 miles from 
the border. The city, now completely domi- 
nated by the French, should fall at any 
time. The Germans have anticipated this 
capture and have evacuated the civilian 
population. 

In the Pirmasens sector, the best infor- 
mation obtainable places the leading troops 
some 5 miles southeast of Zweibriicken. 

For an understanding of the full import 
of these advances in relation to the Ger- 
man defense area, a study of the map will 
show that the main line of the West Wall 
must be from 10 to 20 miles from the pres- 
ent French outpost front. 

Such an analysis of the military situa- 
tion in this theater of operations is suf- 
ficiently convincing for a conclusion that, 
at the start of this week, there was no in- 
dication of other than minor field opera- 


tions and certainly no evidence of the im. 
mediate launching of a major offensive 
Where two enemies face each other acrog 
a stretch of “neutral” territory, the firg 
objective on the part of each is to doni. 
nate this ground. It can be safely said tha 
so far neither side has seriously con. 
menced such an operation—the battle {c 
no man’s land has not yet begun. Further, 
the general inactivity on this front may le 
reasonably interpreted to mean that the 
land operations have not yet definitely 
been passed from political to military con. 
trol. 


The Air Front 


An aviation conservation policy seems 
to be common to both forces. However, 


there is a notable tendency to employ this § 


arm more frequently and in larger units. 
This has been observed on both sides, par- 
ticularly in the recent air attacks by the 
Germans against elements of the British 
North Sea Fleet. In such engagements, re- 
ports of exaggerated performances may lhe 
normally expected from both sides, as it is 
difficult for either to know what has hap- 


pened to the other, even assuming honesty § 


and. propaganda-free accounts. The air- 
man’s imagination, when he notes his 
bomb bursts in the water, needs little en- 
couragement to claim hits, and, similarly, 
when planes dive away from scenes of 
action, particularly after anti-aircraft 
shells are breaking close by, the seaman 
does not have to stretch his conscience 
greatly to report these as “planes shot 
down.” 

During the recent Spanish war, the air- 
men and the seamen were at such variance 
in their achievement reports that generally 
the truth had to be sifted out by a neutral 
observer. The record stating that govern- 
ment airmen had destroyed the Nationalist 
battleships Admiral Cervera and Baleares, 
supported by air photographs for proof, 
was never officially corrected, although the 


evidence was positive that one was de- | 


stroyed by a mine and the other by a 
torpedo launched from a destroyer. 


The Sea Front 


The battle between Germany’s subma- 
rine and Allies’ surface craft, aided by 
some aviation, continues to gain intensity. 
Both sides announce outstanding achieve- 
ments and published results show some 
justification for these claims. The flow of 
news would indicate that the advantage, 
based on the factors of water-borne trade 
losses and sea-lane control, is with the 
Allies. 
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Franco-German Frontier 
Solid red—French advance 
Horizontal red shading—Maginot Line 
Oblique red shading—West Wall 
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Three Cities 


Berlin Grimmest Capital; 
London, Paris ‘Carry on’ 


After working in Berlin for the first two 
weeks of the war, a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent traveled to Paris via Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium, and then to Lon- 
don. Last week’s report contrasted the ap- 
pearance and atmosphere of the three bel- 
ligerent capitals: 


Berlin 

The capitals show three degrees of grim- 
ness, in this order: Berlin, London, and 
Paris. Berlin also appears the emptiest, al- 
though the city has not been evacuated. 
The emptiness is due to the fact that there 
has been extensive mobilization, the peo- 
ple now stay home more, and almost 
everyone has in some way been coordi- 
nated into the war machine. Otherwise 
there are few evidences of war. 

As compared with London, the Berlin 
atmosphere is gloomy, the people appear 
depressed, overburdened with the restric- 
tions and the bureaucratic red tape, and 
awed at the very thought of war with the 
western powers. The usual apathy seems 
to be broken now and then by the irrita- 
tion at the increasingly mounting difficul- 
ties of living. 

It is obvious that the population hasn’t 
grasped the scope of the war. There is 
even little curiosity about news. Whereas 
in other capitals—and especially in the 
neutral capitals such as Copenhagen and 
Brussels—small crowds literally wait day 
and night for the new editions of newspa- 
pers, the Germans buy hardly more today 
than before the war, and they cannot be 
aroused or excited by propaganda head- 
lines. 

The cafés, restaurants, and the Kurfiir- 
sten-Damm, which always used to be filled 
until midnight, are now half filled, and the 
cafés and restaurants must close early. The 
shops are dead because of the rationing 
restrictions. 

Whereas in London everyone carries a 
gas mask, and in Paris more than half the 
population does, the only time masks have 
been seen on the streets of Berlin was 
Friday, Sept. 1, the day the Germans 
marched into Poland. 

Unlike London and Paris, too, no 
trenches have been dug in Berlin. In fact 
the only outward indications of war are 
a few signs leading to the shelters in the 
heart of the city. The only excitement at 
night is the occasional anti-aircraft search- 
light practice, picking up a gyrating plane. 

According to another NEwswEEK corre- 
spondent resident in Berlin, Nazis con- 
sider their diplomatic triumph complete 
because “Mussolini is neck deep with 
Hitler, and Turkey with Stalin.” They 
also have hoped that Russia’s big gold 


hoard—estimated between $500,000,000 
and $1,000,000,000—will be put at Ger- 
many’s disposal to help destroy Britain. 

Germans took pains last week to de- 
nounce British and French reports that 
Germany plans to invade Holland and 
Belgium. They were particularly careful 
to stress their intention to observe neu- 
trality because they realize the effect that 
the violation would have in the United 
States. 


London 


There is no humor possible in Berlin. 
England, on the contrary, is full of it; the 
people joke about Hitler despite bitterness 
toward him, and the newspapers are filled 
with jokes and cartoons. And while the 
German soldier is an object of awe, the 
British Tommy is again the butt of good- 
humored cracks. 

One of the funniest London sights is the 
daily parade of businessmen, literary 
lights, and nobility—among them the Duke 
of Westminster—into the Savoy Grill for 
lunch, each carrying his own gas mask in 
its little container to the tables. The rea- 
son for this is that the cloakroom attend- 
ants are forbidden to keep the masks. 

There are more evidences of war prepa- 
rations in London than anywhere else. Be- 
sides the balloon barrage, which is really 
beautiful in the sunlight, there are sand- 
bags everywhere, in some cases piled two 
stories high, completely surrounding en- 
trances to buildings and police stations. 
There are extra A.R.P. police in every 
block. 

It is fashionable for women to have at- 
tractive covers for gas-mask containers, 
which can be bought in any colors to 
match their clothes and to fit the round 
or square cardboard boxes in which the 
masks are carried. Newspaper fashion col- 
umns describe the Queen’s mask cover 
every time she goes out. 

According to Newsweek’s regular Lon- 
don correspondent, that capital is more 
preoccupied with diplomatic and political 
events than with the strictly military angle 
of the war. In the Soviet-German deal, 
nine out of ten Britishers consider Stalin 
the master of the situation and unwilling 
to supply Germany because he is unable to 
spare materials and also because. of the 
lack of transport. Germany, these people 
believe, is unable to manufacture goods 
for barter to Russia and cannot pay in 
gold, hence is not bettered but actually 
handicapped since Stalin can now Bol- 
shevize the Reich. The majority of politi- 
cians and journalists hold this view. 

Others consider it basically wrong. They 
argue that Germany is the dominant part- 
ner in the alliance because of its efficiency 
as an industrial power, its centralized war 
potential, and the fact that Nazi leaders 
have a world plan to change the existing 
order. 

Parliamentary determination to destroy. 
Hitlerism is unremitting, but through the 





whole of the political opposition and 
large section of the Conservative party 
there is sharp dissatisfaction with the coy, 
duct of the campaign. The dissatisfactig, 
is focused on Chamberlain, War Ministy 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, Sir John Simon, §; 
Samuel Hoare, and Lord Chatfield. 

The reasons for criticism are the failup 
to help Poland effectively, the slow stay 
on the western front, and the bungling ¢ 
the Ministry of Information. Chamberlaix 
is a relentless and vigorous but not dy. 
namic war leader. Consequently, behing. 
the-scenes preparations are under way ty 
replace this group with less traditiond 
types. The ultimate head desired is Win. 
ston Churchill, but at the beginning , 
compromise may be made with Viscoun 


Halifax as Prime Minister and Churchill 


as leader in Commons. Hence this ; 
called the “Asquithian period,” with 
Churchill in the role Lloyd George had ix 
the last war, when he was the dominant 
man behind the scenes in the Asquith 
government. 


Paris 

The French capital is the lightest city 
of them all, with the street lights only 
dimmed instead of out altogether and with 
less severe rules against showing lights 
from windows. There is still a certain 
amount of night life. The main evidences 
of war are signs leading to the air-raid 
shelters and the many soldiers on the 
streets—among them a British officer now 
and then. 

Paris is still Paris despite the sand- 
bagged statues on the Place de la Con- 
corde. The people are a little less good- 
humored than the Londoners but are quite 
determined and showing plenty of Gallic 
humor and a little bit of “s’en fichism’— 
indifference. 

A great number don’t bother with gas 
masks but all carry identity cards, as the 
police make nightly rounds of cafés and 
restaurants demanding papers. The idea is 
to clean out undesirables. Paris is the 
pleasantest of the three, not quite as busi- 
nesslike about war as the other two. 

According to Newsweex’s regular Paris 
correspondent, the military in France is 
speculating on the possibility of a winter's 
passing without a big land offensive on 
either side. French commanders are steeped 
in the lesson of Verdum and the superior- 
ity of the defensive and are prepared to 
leave to Hitler the gigantic risk of the first 
mass offensive. 

Meanwhile, the French already count 
three victories: the rendering useless to 
Germany of the valuable Saarbriicken coal 
area; the fact that a line has been estab- 
lished on German soil along half the length 
of the western front at a cost of fewer lives 
than were lost in traffic accidents this 
month; and the fact that French mobiliza- 
tion was completed and British troops 
landed—both operations vulnerable to ait 
attack—without the loss of a single life. 
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Propaganda: While Britons gibed at their Infor- 
mation Ministry, Germans featured atrocity pictures. 
The caption on this photograph read: ‘A Polish volun- 





The Word Barrage 


Rival Propagandists Continue 
Bombardment of Contradictions 


In the branch of propaganda intended 
to influence opinion by the flank attack 
one contribution last week came directly 
from Lord Macmillan, British Minister of 
Information: “British policy is that there 
shall be no propaganda in the United 
States. We are content with Herr Hitler as 
our propagandist and no one could be 
more efficient.” 

Other high lights on the propaganda 
front: 


Sept. 26. Winston Churchill, Britain’s 
First Lord of the Admiralty, told Parlia- 
ment: “One German U-boat captain sig- 
naled to me personally the position of a 
British ship which he had just sunk. I was 
in some doubt as to what address I should 
direct my reply. However, he is now in our 
hands.” 


Sept. 28. Over a Columbia Broadcast- 
ing transatlantic hookup, Berlin staged a 
radio interview with “Lt. Capt. Herbert 
Schultze,” who in broken English de- 
clared it was he who sent the signal to 
Churchill. Question: “I thought you had 
been captured?” Answer: “Yes, that’s 
what Mr. Churchill told the House of 
Commons .. . Apparently he got my posi- 
tion wrong.” In New York CBS officials 
said they had not been able to establish 
independently whether Commander 
“Schultze” was who he said he was—or 
whether he was just an “impersonating 
propagandist.” 

The only comment which the British 
censor would pass was: “The First Lord 
made no mention of the name of any U- 
boat captain captured.” 





Robinson in The London Sunday Express 























Newsphotos 


teer.. . caught red-handed: just as he had gouged out 
the eyes of a wounded German officer and cut out his 
tongue. His fingers were immediately lopped off.’ 





AND 
THEY 
SAY 
WE LIE 


THE Daily Express 
publishes today a 
picture which will 
arouse borror through- 
out the civilised world. 

It is a faked picture appear- 
ing in Hitler’s own party 
newspaper, Volkischer 
Beobachter of September 
13, which arrived in Lon- 


don last night. 
You see a portrait of the 
British Prime Minister 


cleverly superimposed on 
the picture of one of the 
hundreds .of women who 
have suffered agonising 
deaths since Hitler's inva- 
sion of Poland. 


“ POLISH BEASTS” 


This ts a translation of the 
callous and lying caption — 
“This German woman has been 
tortured and murdered in 
Bromberg by Polish beasts fol- 
lowing the blank cheque given 

by England to Poland. 

“HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT IT, 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN ?” 

Mr. Chamberlain has already 
been wildly accused by other 
Nazi newspapers of organising 
terrorist bands in Poland to 
murder German peopie 

{The features of the woman in 
the picture, it may be pointed 
out, are not German, but 
Slavonic—she is almost cer- 
tainly a Pole.) 











The London Daily Express reproduced this picture from Hitler's own 
Vilkischer Beobachter as an exhibit in ‘campaign of slander’ 





Sept. 27. By short wave in English and 
French, Berlin’s radio broadcast a pur- 
ported phonograph recording—a backhand 
admission of Gestapo wire tapping—of a 
talk Sept. 17 between William C. Bullitt, 
United States Ambassador to France— 


speaking from Paris—and Anthony Drexel 
Biddle, American Ambassador to Poland. 
Along with Polish government officials, 
Biddle had just taken refuge across the 
border in Cernauti, Rumania. Extracts: 
Bullitt: “The President and Secretary of 
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State want immediately everything you 
can send them [about the air bombings of 
Biddle’s house near Warsaw and of civilian 
populations] . . . You know what’s going 
on in the United States.” ; 

Biddle: “No, I haven’t any idea.” 

Bullitt: “But you know there’s a fight 
on... They need . . . details or material 
... for their neutrality fight . . . Think of 
Charley Ross . . . You should use your 
imagination.” [After 4-year-old Charley 
Ross was kidnaped in 1874 in Philadelphia 
—home town of Bullitt and Biddle—ru- 
mors of his fate became so numerous and 
varied that the phrase “Just another 
Charley Ross story” became a moniker for 
any tall tale.] 


Sept. 29. Bullitt stated that he had 
phoned Biddle Sept. 17 because “garbling” 
of his confrére’s messages about the air 
bombings necessitated clearer information. 
Aside from that routine request, “trim- 
mings and interpretations of the German 
propaganda agency in regard to this con- 
versation are inventions.” 


In the “Nazi nest egg” dispute, the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information put out a 
statement backing H. R. Knickerbocker 
of International News Service and Wil- 
liam Stoneman of The Chicago Daily 
News, who had reported supposed de- 
tails of the money cached abroad by 
Nazi leaders: “Goebbels denies this story, 
which he describes as an attack upon his 
personal honor. Those who have heard 
and read it are able to judge between 
Goebbels and the journalists whose sto- 
ries he denies.” 

As a bit of lagniappe, the Ministry added 
an allegation that a Nazi film featuring 
Goebbels’ home life had to be severely 
doctored because it showed him living in 
too much luxury. 





Peace Hint No. 2 


In Chungking, last week, Foreign Min- 
ister Wang Chung-hui declared in an inter- 
view that China would fight until “final 
victory”—but suggested that the United 
States was in a favorable position to 
act as mediator because of Japan’s in- 
creasingly evident desire for American 
friendship. 

Neither Washington nor Tokyo took the 
Minister’s suggestion too seriously. When 
Ambassador Joseph Grew left this coun- 
try to go back to his post in Tokyo two 
weeks ago, he had instructions to urge the 
Japanese to make peace in China, and 
ultimately United States mediation might 
be considered. But first there would have 
to be a formal request for it, and Wang 
Chung-hui only put out the feeler in a 
newspaper interview. Moreover, the offi- 
cial spokesman in Tokyo insisted that no 
mediator was wanted and said the war 
could be ended only by direct negotiations 
between China and Japan. 
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Plane vs. Ship 


The First Major Test Leaves 
Superiority Issue Undecided 


Weather fine, sea calm, white clouds 
overhead—this was the setting in the 
North Sea on the afternoon of Sept. 26. 
At a point about halfway between Scot- 
land and Norway, a British squadron in- 
cluding battleships, an aircraft carrier, 
cruisers, and destroyers slid quietly 
through the water. In addition to keeping 
a lookout for German surface raiders, the 
squadron was escorting home a damaged 
British submarine. 

Shortly before 3 o’clock a droning in the 
sky sent anti-aircraft gunners scurrying to 
their posts, and a few moments later the 
guns began to flash. Through a hole in the 
clouds Nazi warplanes had plummeted in 
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roaring power dives toward the aircraft 
carrier. As they loosed their bombs, othe 
planes dove toward the battleships; an; 
from a 2-mile height still another group of 
raiders unloaded explosives. After five mip. 
utes the battle between the planes and the 
battleships was over, and the smoke of 
guns and bombs began to clear away. 
But from Berlin and London, next day, 
claims and counterclaims put a smoke. 
screen around the flight’s result. The Nazis 
asserted that a British plane carrier had 
been “reduced to a wreck” through a 4. 
rect hit by an 1,100-pound bomb and that 
one battleship had been struck forwar 
and amidships by two 550-pound bombs, 
Then the Berlin radio chimed in with q 
sarcastic question for the British Admiral. 
ty—“Where is the aircraft carrier Ark 
Royal?” Britain retorted that: “No British 
ship was hit,” that of the Nazi planes one 
was shot down, another hit and damaged, 
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Newsweek Map—McLaugblin 


Where Britain and Germany are fighting for sea control 
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and a third had to land on the water and a 
British destroyer captured its crew. As 
for the modern, 22,000-ton Ark Royal, 
she was “safe and sound at her allotted 
station.” 

Thus the first major battle between 
planes and ships at sea provided no con- 
clusive answer to a twenty-vear-old con- 
troversy: can a warplane sink or disable a 
battleship? Similar obscurity surrounded 
another North Sea affray last week. Berlin 
claamed—and London denied—that a Nazi 
plane had struck a British cruiser with a 
heavy bomb off Scotland, at the mouth of 
the Firth of Forth, 25 miles from Edin- 
burgh. But London practically conceded 
the failure of a daring air raid on Nazi 
warships in the Helgoland Bight. Though 
British planes had “pressed home” low- 
flying attacks on German warships, amid 
“formidable” anti-aircraft fire, no hits 
were claimed, and it was admitted that 
“some” of the British planes had not re- 
turned. The Nazi report on this was thai 
five or six of the British planes had been 
shot down. 


Booty 

But if Britons needed a tonic on the 
progress of the sea war, they got it in full 
measure from a speech on the anti-U-boat 
campaign with which Winston Churchill 
regaled the House of Commons. The Ad- 
miralty chief, brimming confidence, 
sketched British countermeasures under 
three heads: (1) the convoy system had 
taken two weeks to organize but was now 
in “full operation” both for homeward- 
bound and outgoing ships; (2) Britain in- 
tended and already had begun to “arm all 
merchant vessels and fast liners” with 
guns and other equipment for fighting both 
planes and U-boats; (3) British attacks 
on U-boats by airplanes and destroyers 
already had been “five or six times as 
numerous as in any equal period in a 
war [1914-18] in which they did not 
beat us.” 

Sunday, in a radio address, Churchill 
gave some results: Since the war began, 
“we have captured . . . 150,000 tons more 
German merchandise . . . than we have 
lost by all the U-boat sinkings put to- 
gether”; moveover, “a week has passed 
since a British ship . . . has been sunk or 
even molested by a U-boat on the high 
seas.” 

But for two of Churchill’s points—arm- 
ing of merchantmen and the let-up in 
attacks on shipping—the Nazis produced 
prompt and ominous answers: Henceforth 
Germany would regard “every vessel of 
the British merchant marine as a warship” 
—a hint that “sink at sight” U-boat war- 
fare of the 1917-18 type might soon be 
revived. And on Monday a German raider 
—either a U-boat or a surface raider— 
sank the 5,05l-ton British freighter 
Clement off the coast of Brazil. 

That ended a lull in the Atlantic. But 
U-boats had been busy with attacks on 
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Wide World 


Simon and his budget box 


Britain-bound neutral vessels off the coast 
of Scandinavia. In one 36-hour period 
three Norwegian ships—the first lost by 
Norway—went to the bottom. So did the 
Danish freighter Vendia, torpedoed with- 
out warning even though she carried no 
cargo. Counting four Swedish and two 
Finnish vessels sunk besides, this made ten 
neutral ships lost in Scandinavian waters 
in twelve days. 

Out of these developments there emerged 
the first evidence of an intricate Nazi spy 
system in Scandinavian ports. The skipper 
of the torpedoed Swedish freighter Nyland 
—sunk off Stavenger (see map, page 24) 
reported: “The U-boat commander had 
an amazingly detailed knowledge of many 
things . . . I am certain he received direct 
information from the shore.” 





Britons’ Burden 


Income-Tax Base Rate Jumped 


to a Staggering 35 Per Cent 


For six years and eight months—ever 
since Adolf Hitler came to power on Jan. 
30, 1933—the lives of 550,000,000 Euro- 
peans have been disrupted by the cyclone 
of German national resurgence, expansion, 
and conquest. 

Most people outside Germany felt this 
explosive force only slowly. Diplomatic 
crises became increasingly severe, but still 
amounted largely to headline stuff remote 
from daily lives of ordinary citizens. 
Gradually widening military preparations 
—even British conscription—still left 
many untouched. 

Up to the end of the German-Russian- 
Polish campaign last month, only a little 
more than 10 per cent of Europeans 
actually had been engulfed down to the 
last details of living: 6,500,000 Austrians, 
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14,500,000 Czecho-Slovaks, 150,000 Me- 
mellanders, 400,000 Danzigers, 27,500,000 
Poles, 5,000,000 Polish Ukrainians, and 
1,500,000 Polish White Russians—a total 
of 55,550,000. 

Last week, as the price of standing up 
against the cyclone, 46,000,000 Britons felt 
the blast in a way to which this commer- 
cial-minded people is especially sensitive: 
the government announced a war budget 
that set a new record for severity and al- 
most stripped the pocketbook of every 
citizen. 


Plucked Britons 


When war broke out in 1914 British 
purses were ripe for plucking. The income 
tax, Britain’s chief revenue producer, was 
only 9 pence in the pound (or about 4 
per cent); the public debt was a mere 
$3,248,000,000. Four years of war com- 
pletely upset the picture. By 1919 the in- 
come tax had jumped eightfold to 30 per 
cent, and the debt had been multiplied 
eleven times to $37,000,000,000, or $900 
a head. 

After the war Britain hoped to repair 
some of the damage to her finances. But, 
during 21 years of peace, economic de- 
pression and then rearmament blocked the 
way. Taxes by this fall were already back 
to the Armistice level; debt, instead of be- 
ing reduced, had piled up. 

On Sept. 27, when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir John Simon presented Parlia- 
ment with his first war budget, Britons 
were made acutely aware of the old war’s 
hangover. To finance the first year of the 
new war, Simon had to raise by taxes or 
loans the staggering sum of $8,000,000,000 
—and new taxes had to be superimposed 
upon a fiscal system already badly 
strained. 

The chief frightfulness was the boost 
in the income tax: for the rest of the 
financial year to Mar. 31 the basic rate will 
be 7 shillings in the pound, an increase of 
18 pence and a jump from 274% per cent to 
35; for 1940-41 it will be 7 shillings and 6 
pence, or 37144 per cent. 

Moreover, Simon made an all-around 
slash in exemptions. On a $2,000 income, 
for instance, a married couple with two 
children must pay $70.08 in taxes next 
year, against $130 by a similar German 
family. Even a bachelor earning only $10 
weekly must now pay a tax. 

Simon also announced “fierce” changes 
in other direct taxes: a boost in surtaxes 
on incomes over $8,000, which meant that 
a capitalist with an income of $400,000 
must surrender four-fifths; a 10 to 20 per 
cent rise in death duties; and extension 
to all businesses of the 60 per cent excess- 
profits tax previously imposed only on 
armaments firms. 

Finally, he clapped on new indirect 
taxes that touched the everyday life of the 
people, especially men. These included an 
extra penny—2 cents—a pint on beer (a 
pint tankard now costs 18 cents); higher 
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imposts on wine, whisky, and tobacco (the 
cheapest cigarettes now cost 28 cents for 
20); and a higher tax on sugar. Even then, 
Simon had not quite finished his dismal 
story, for he warned citizens that after the 
war the government might have to con- 
sider “conscription of wealth”—a hint at a 
capital levy. 

When he added up the nation’s accounts, 
the Chancellor still had a big deficit: esti- 
mated income for 1939-40, including the 
new taxes, is roughly $4,000,000,000—only 
half the outgo. The remainder will have to 
be raised by loans—and the government 
took the first step toward this last week 
by reducing the bank rate from 4 per cent 
to 3, thereby causing a general easing in 
interest rates. 





The Americas 


Trade Flowing North and South 
in Wake of the Panama Parley 


In the opening speech at the Panama 
neutrality conference of 21 American re- 
publics, Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles promised needy Latin-American 
countries financial aid in weathering the 
war crisis. Last week he made the pledge 
good by cabling a recommendation to 
Washington for an immediate $2,000,000 
government loan to Bolivia—to be repaid 
by tin exports—and a bigger one to 
Colombia. 

Meanwhile the boost which the common 
desire for neutrality had given to trade 
was shown in several big deals between 
North and South America: Brazil con- 
tracted for $5,450,000 worth of ships and 
rails and $6,500,000 in rolling stock from 
companies in the United States; a Bra- 
zilian-American $30,000,000 iron-ore proj- 
ect was nearing completion, and Argentina 
announced the purchase of nearly $500,000 
worth of American tank cars after Ger- 
many’s failure to carry out a recent barter 
arrangement. 

Of the three subcommittees functioning 
at the conference, the one on economics 
was the first to report success. At a plenary 
meeting Sept. 30 Esteban Jaramillo of 
Colombia presented its recommendations 
for a permanent advisory board of 21 ex- 
perts representing each republic to sit in 
Washington for the duration of the war. 
The board—to start functioning by Nov. 
15—will consider all monetary and trade 
problems and devise means of increasing 
trade between the Americas. Jaramillo 
called his report a “defensive alliance.” 

The other two subcommittees found the 
going slower. In the case of the group 
studying neutrality measures, the stum- 
bling block was the question of contra- 
band. Argentina and Uruguay—supported 
by Welles—were opposed to foodstuffs and 
raw materials not used for war purposes 
being classified as contraband, and Chile 











“ sisal 
British Combine 


British blackout fashions 


stuck to the classic definition of contra- 
band as actual armaments. 

The peace subcommittee debated over a 
safety zone around the Americas, pro- 
posed both by Welles and Dr. Miguel 
Angel Campa, Cuban Secretary of State. 
Campa originally wanted the zone to ex- 
tend halfway out into both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. Welles, on the other 
hand, passed along President Roosevelt’s 
suggestion for extending the territorial 
waters limit to 300 miles. On Monday the 
conference learned that the British freight- 
er Clement had been sunk off Brazil. The 
news acted as a spur. First this subcom- 
mittee, then the entire conference unani- 
mously agreed on a safety zone as pro- 
posed by Welles. 





Bremen at Murmansk! 


An excited Estonian skipper, Capt. 
Johan Koskemaekin, docked his little 
freighter Kuressar at Tallinn last week 
and blurted out a thrilling story: with his 
own eyes he had seen the missing liner 
Bremen—the ghost ship of the war—an- 
chored in the Soviet port of Murmansk 
(see map, page 24). Nervous Estonian 
officials quickly attempted to shut him up, 
for at that moment they were preparing to 
“welcome” Soviet soldiers to their terri- 
tory under a new nonaggression pact with 
Moscow. Fearing a Soviet charge that 
they had permitted Koskemaekin to vio- 
late Estonian neutrality, they forbade the 
skipper to talk. After that he confirmed 
again to NEwswEek’s correspondent that 
he had seen the Bremen at Murmansk but 
would give no details. 

Moscow spokesmen continued to say 
that they “knew nothing” of the 51,000- 
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ton luxury liner. But Winston Churchilj 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, told 
Commons that the Bremen was “believed 
to be in a North Russian port,” and , 
ranking German official confirmed that 
the vessel was safe at Murmansk. 

It had reached that port undetected 
after leaving New York on Aug. 30, but 
Germany kept the fact secret for fear that 
saboteurs or a disguised British submarine 
might try to destroy it in the harbor. 


Side Lights of the War 


In the World War, King George V and 
Queen Mary had ration cards and scrupu- 
lously observed food regulations. Last 
week King George VI and Queen Eliza. 
beth, along with all British subjects, filled 
out registration forms to get theirs for this 
war. 





| Because of traffic accidents in the night- 
ly blackouts, British tailors and dressmak- 
ers have introduced white belts and hat 
bands for men and women, and white 
trouser stripes and umbrella bands for 
men. Newspapers encouraged women to 
wear white stockings, but got nowhere 
with that. 


4 The Rome newspaper I! Lavoro Fascista 
suggested that Italy turn its inartistic 
bronze statues and monuments into guns 
and armaments, with a committee of artists 
to decide on those to be used for that pur- 


pose. 


{ The Montreal Superior Court last week 
used a newspaper advertisement to sum- 
mon the Republic of Poland in a $9,900 
claim against the consulate for legal fees. 
The advertisement described Poland as 
“formerly having its capital in the city of 
Warsaw, but now of parts unknown.” 


¥ The rationing of gasoline, plus increased 
taxes, has brought a horse boom to Brit- 
ain. Within a month at least 50,000 are ex- 
pected to replace motor vehicles in Lon- 
don. In consequence, there is a great scare- 
ity, with prices soaring 


In Moscow last week Stalin was report- 
ed to have heard a German phonograph 
record of an interview between Hitler and 
Sir Nevile Henderson, British Ambassador, 
when London was dickering with Moscow 
for an alliance. The record, brought by 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
was said to have shown Britain’s hope of 
inciting Germany to attack the Soviet, 
and helped to clinch the latest German- 
Russian agreement. 


| The Duchy of Luxembourg has forbid- 
den any of its citizens or tourists to watch 
the western-front fighting from border 
vantage points. Penalty for disobedience: 
three days in jail. 


{Germany requested its prospective 
mothers to “have their babies at home.” 
Hospitals were reserved for war casualties. 
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Acme 
Ordeal by flashlight: Senators Borah and Pittman 
at Foreign Relations Committee meeting 


Senate’s Guns Unlimbered 
as Neutrality Test Begins 


Isolationists Are Dug in 
for Bitter Struggle to Retain 


Present Arms Embargo 


Last July, when there was still a chance 
that Europe would escape war in 1939, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
showed little disposition to revise the Neu- 
trality Resolution proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt on May 1, 1937. When the 
President attempted to push his demand 
for repeal of the mandatory arms embargo 
through the medium of the Bloom Neu- 
trality Bill the committee rejected con- 
sideration of the measure by a vote of 12 
to 1l (Newsweek, July 31). 

But last week, with Europe fighting and 
America’s neutrality threatened, the same 
23-man committee whipped another Pres- 
idential Neutrality Bill through to the 
Senate floor—almost without a hitch—by 
a vote of 16 to 7. This measure, largely 
embracing the President’s proposals to the 
special session of Congress, was drafted by 
a group headed by Sen. Key Pittman and 





was promptly brought up for general de- 
bate in the Senate Monday. 

The President’s seemingly easy victory 
in the committee was, however, by no 
means a measure of the bill’s popularity or 
likely success. While some _isolationists 
agreed that in many ways it clarified and 
strengthened existing law, the measure ac- 
tually was loaded with dynamite, and be- 
fore final action could be taken it appeared 
destined last week to precipitate some- 
thing like the historic fight over the League 
of Nations in the Senate in 1919. 

The chief controversial point is repeal 
of the President’s long-hated arms embar- 
go, but hidebound anti-revisionists are 
also wrought up over a clause providing 
90-day nonrenewable credits—a modifica- 
tion of the lapsed original cash-and-carry 
provision. Thus the isolation camp em- 
barked upon a fight that may last four 
weeks or more, while the revisionists, just 
as determined to defend these points, met 
the challenge with a prophecy of a full 
triumph in three weeks by a comfortable 
margin of 65 out of the 96 Senate votes 
(the House is marking time until Senate 
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action is finished, since leaders agreed not 
to open the gates to any new legislation 
during this session). 


Theses 


The main ammunition of the revisionists 
was a contention that the embargo was 
contrary to international law, could not 
be administered equitably, and actually 
was a menace to peace. Isolationists, on 
the other hand, viewed arms-ban repeal as 
a dangerous step toward war and in ad- 
dition contended that the bill generally 
sacrificed too many traditional American 
rights (e.g., freedom of the seas). This 
clear definition of the main issue broke 
party lines, and Washington watched the 
amazing spectacle of such White House 
critics as Senators Walter F. George, Car- 
ter Glass, Millard E. Tydings, Harry E. 
Byrd, and Edward R. Burke—plus even 
Alfred E. Smith—eagerly jump on the 
President’s repeal band wagon. 

The rush to revisionist ranks signalized 
a general disposition by contending forces 
to get preliminary maneuvers over. Four 
days after Mr. Roosevelt convened Con- 
gress on Sept. #1, the new bill, drafted 
by Pittman with Senators Tom Connally 
and Elbert D. Thomas, was turned into 
the committee, which promptly called a 
three-day recess. 

Pro-embargo leaders immediately 
launched a series of strategy conferences 
in Sen. Hiram W. Johnson’s office—the 
very room where the League battle was 
plotted. Among those who sat in were 
Senators William E. Borah, Lynn J. Fra- 
zier, Ernest Lundeen, Pat McCarran, 
Arthur Capper, Rush D. Holt, D. Worth 
Clark, Robert M. La Follette Jr., John A. 
Danaher, William J. Bulow, Henrik Ship- 
stead, Arthur H. Vandenberg, and Gerald 
P. Nye. 

Voicing the conferees’ views, Senator 
Vandenberg said: “This bill has upon its 
face the trade mark of unneutrality and 
malice.” Senator Johnson peered over his 
spectacles to add: “We are going to have 
a bully fight.” 

But among lukewarm isolationists else- 
where on Capitol Hill the apparent tight 
safeguards of the Administration bill made 
a deep impression. The President’s demand 
for a return to international law as a guide 
for neutrality also had a shrewd appeal. 
Moreover, it was clear that the framers of 
the bill had made every concession to the 
opposition in limiting the Chief Execu- 
tive’s discretionary powers. In some re- 
spects, the measure even went farther than 
the President or Secretary Hull expected, 
such as in prohibiting American ships to 
ply Western European waters. As these 
provisions became generally known, pro- 
embargo letters to Capitol Hill nose-dived. 

Public sentiment, pro and con, crystal- 
lized. Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, World 
War air ace, followed Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh on the air with « plea for strict 
neutrality. While the Colonel was confer- 













1—Congress and President to share de- 
cision when to proclaim a foreign war exists. 

Present law: President alone decides. 

2—Shipment of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war to belligerents permitted, 
but no American vessel may transport them 
or carry other goods or passengers to war- 
ring nations.* 

Present law: Shipment of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war banned. 

38—Belligerents must take title of goods 
before shipment. 

Present law: No provision for non-em- 
bargoed goods. 

4—President may define combat areas 
and bar Americans from them.* 

Present law: No provision. 

5—Americans forbidden to travel on bel- 
ligerents’ ships. 

Present law: Substantially the same. 

6—American ships plying to any foreign 
nation may not arm except to preserve dis- 
cipline aboard. 





*Violation of these three clauses: a fine 
of $50,000 or five years in prison; breaches 
of all others, a fine of $10,000 and two years 
in prison. 





——— 


Comparison of Proposed and Present Neutrality Laws 


Present law: Prohibition affects only ships 
bound for warring nations. 

7—Credits prohibited to belligerents ex- 
cept for 90 days without renewals. 

Present law: Prohibits all loans except 
ordinary commercial credits and short-term 
obligations “customarily used in normal 
peacetime commercial transactions.” 

8—Solicitation of funds for belligerent 
governments banned. 

Present law: The same. 

9—Munitions Control Board continued 
and ordered to report twice yearly. 

Present law: Board reports only once a 
year. 

10—Belligerents’ bonds and _ securities 
may not be bought, sold, or exchanged.* 

Present law: The same. 

11—Belligerents’ submarines or armed 
merchantmen may be barred from ports 
and territorial waters. 

Present law: The same. 

12—Ships suspected of servicing offshore 
belligerent warships may be required to 
post bond. 

Present law: The same. 








ring with revisionist senators, Laura In- 
galls, diminutive flyer, bombarded the 
White House with anti-war pamphlets 
from the air and got in a jam with the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. Later, with 
Cathrine Curtis, peace advocate, she at- 
tempted to crash a meeting of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, but was 
barred. 

Among the first to protest directly to 
the committee on the stringency of the bill 
were American shipowners, who stood to 
have many vessels swept from the seas. In 
Western Europe they faced a complete 
shutout. The only relief the framers were 
willing to grant was to ships and air lines 
carrying passengers and mail to Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 

Finally, on Sept. 28, when the Foreign 
Relations Committee convened to vote, 
the Pittman-Connally-Thomas measure, 
with only slight alterations, was approved 
with a rush—three hours. The reason soon 
became evident. Isolationists, holding their 
fire, had decided to make their stand on 
the floor. For them, Senator Borah opened 
the assault with a tremendous blast against 
the embargo repeal, replying to Senator 
Pittman’s equally vociferous introduction 
of the measure. On the eve of the debate, 
the credit issue suddenly came to the fore, 
presenting one of the toughest hurdles for 
the anti-embargo camp. Senator Johnson 
promptly rushed in to defend his law bar- 
ring loans to European debt defaulters. 
Pittman openly admitted his bill modified 
the Johnson Act, furnishing unexpected 
fire to the enemy stronghold. With that 
development it became almost a certainty 
that this clause, if not some others, would 


be badly riddled before the battle was 


over. To keep the bill as intact as possible, 
the Administration forces were depending 
largely upon the skill and political prestige 
of Sen. James F. Byrnes, who confidently 
predicted he would get the needed 49 
votes—and more—in three weeks. 

That the debate would be full of polit- 
ical thunder was indicated in the cautious 
attitude adopted by the President. He in- 
sisted upon a strict hands-off policy in the 
Senate fight and stressed again and again 
that the country did not intend to become 
embroiled in the war. He was aware that 
too many likely supporters of the bill were 








Laura Ingalls (center) and Cathrine Curtis failed as crashers 
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still on the fence and that some propo. 
nents, waiting for more concrete public re. 
action, had held. out reservations. There 
was also the need for delicate handling of 
the known division of sentiment among 
the isolationists on the cash-and-carry pro. 
vision. 

Undaunted by dangers, Senator Pittman 
counted largely on one fact recognized by 
even the most rock-ribbed isolationist: the 
96 United States Senators felt that some 
sort of reenforced neutrality measure was 
imperative to keep the country out of war, 
Commenting on the possibility that the 
credit feature might doom the bill, he 
smiled: “Those who know that subject can 
make their position clear,in a reasonably 
short time. As for the others—I think the 


country will soon get tired of them.” 
4 





Significance 


Strictly speaking, the Pittman Bill in its 
effect is less a neutrality measure than a 
maneuver conceived by the President to 
help the Allies (whom he regards as our 
first line of defense) and thus defeat the 
totalitarian states. A secondary defense 
feature in the embargo-repeal theory is 
that if American munitions industries are 
allowed to keep busy with foreign orders 
they will be built up to take care of any 
possible United States needs. 

But to prevent the isolationist bloc from 
making capital of the Administration’s 
pro-Allied attitude, repeal strategists will 
be obliged to focus much attention on the 
cash-and-carry clause as guaranteeing non- 
involvement. Thus they hope to divert 
damaging debate from the all-important 
embargo repeal. Some shrewd bargaining 
is bound to occur; and the President is not 
likely to object seriously to alterations in 
the cash-and-carry clause (or the stringent 
provision excluding American vessels from 
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Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 





Neutrality: as it was in 1914... so tt is today 


all commerce with belligerents, which a 
few isolationists such as Borah deem too 
drastic a sacrifice of traditional free-trade 
rights) in a final bargain for embargo-re- 
peal passage. 

However, his strategists do not con- 
template such important concessions. In 
all likelihood they will steer bargaining in 
the direction of minor clauses. For ex- 
ample, sale of munitions might be re- 
stricted to implements of war such as air- 
planes, which are sorely needed by the 
Allies. Realizing this, last-ditch isolation- 
ists of the Nye school (who would like to 
see all goods on the embargo list) will 
argue against the cash-and-carry clause on 
the ground that it will inevitably lead to 
extensions and become in fact full “credit 
and carry’—and embody an _ eventual 
temptation to send men after money. 

The outcome will be influenced to a 
large extent by the President’s ability to 
overcome the current surge of public op- 
position to the arms-embargo repeal. His 
leaders confidently predict this will be 
done. Meanwhile, Administration support- 
ers are jubilant over another phase of the 
struggle: the swingover of many of the 
President’s critics to his neutrality stand. 
With former foes rallying to his standard 
(even though, by the same token, he has 
also lost old friends), the rift in the 
Democratic party has narrowed. 





Neutrality, 1914 
U.S. Lacked a Policy Then, 
Gradually Drifting Into War 


When the United States Senate began 
to debate neutrality this week, it had for 
a background rigid legislative safeguards 
which date back to 1935. But in 1914 the 
World War caught Senate and nation 
alike with only the vaguest ideas about 





neutrality. For guidance there was a 118- 
year-old declaration by George Washing- 
ton on avoidance of “foreign entangle- 
ments” and a firm belief that war was 
“none of our business.” 

Germany’s invasion of Belgium in 
August 1914 stirred up feelings. Two weeks 
later, when President Wilson urged im- 
partiality “in thought as well as action,” 
there was a pronounced bias in favor of 
the Allies, but there was still no suggestion 
that America would ever enter the war. 

Wilson fixed Sunday, Oct. 4, as “a day 
for prayer and supplication.” Secretary of 
State William Jennings Bryan thundered 
for peace at a mass meeting in New York 
City’s Carnegie Hall. When Congress con- 
vened on Dec. 8, neutrality still meant 
isolation. The President denounced even 
preparedness and insisted that the war was 
something “with which we have nothing 
to do, whose causes cannot touch us.” 

But the war was already touching 
America. The British blockade and the 
German submarine campaign were on. 
Wilson and the State Department pro- 
tested furiously (and in vain) against 
these restrictions on “neutral. rights.” In 
February, 1916, nearly a year after the 
Lusitania was torpedoed, Congress voted 
down a proposed warning against the use 
of belligerent (i.e., British) ships when 
the President insisted it would abridge 
American rights. 

The “hyphenated” groups were active. 
The National German-American Alliance, 
smarting at Britain’s mastery of the seas, 
in January 1915 demanded of Congress a 
general embargo on war materials. Irish- 
Americans intrigued against England; 
Polish-Americans screamed for “libera- 
tion.” 

Jane Addams, William Jennings Bryan 
(particularly after he quit Wilson’s Cabi- 
net), and Henry Ford were active in the 
peace bloc (dubbed “pacifists” by the pre- 
paredness advocates), but the ill-starred 
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Ford “Peace Ship” (1915) hurt their 
cause. Outright war advocates were active. 
Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of 
Harvard, Theodore Roosevelt, and Walter 
Hines Page, American ambassador in Lon- 
don, strongly supported the Allied cause. 

For two years and a half the nation 
struggled between public favor for the 
Allies and official insistence on the sanctity 
of American rights. The proposal to arm 
American merchantmen, defeated by “a 
little group of willful men,” as Wilson 
termed the Senate bloc, had wide public 
support. Between these two forces, neu- 
trality finally broke down completely— 
and the next step was war. 





The Legion’s Stand 


“The voices of more than 1,000,000 
American World War veterans unite in a 
common chorus that America must main- 
tain real neutrality!” More than 250,000 
participants in a more-serious-than-usual 
convention of the American Legion wound 
up their four-day session at Chicago last 
Thursday with the words of their newly 
elected national commander, Raymond J. 
Kelly, still echoing among them. 

Neutrality—together with the unani- 
mous election of Kelly, Detroit corpora- 
tion counsel and ex-lieutenant of the 323rd 
Field Artillery, and of Mrs. William H. 
Corwith, Rockville Centre, N.Y., ex- 
teacher, as head of the woman’s auxiliary 
—was the main business of the day. 
Though the representatives of 1,026,000 
“buddies”* refused to take definite sides 
in the arms-embargo fight pending in Con- 
gress, they put on record a flat “stay-out- 
of-Europe” resolution. They also advo- 
cated the registration and fingerprinting 
of all aliens, outlawing of the German- 
American Bund and the Communist 
party, and restriction of immigration. 

As a final fillip, the Legionnaires de- 
manded a two-ocean Navy, an Army ade- 
quately equipped and kept at top peace- 
time strength, and an Air Force second to 
none. 





Pension Fever 


In 1933, when New York City prepared 
to levy a transactions tax to boost its rev- 
enues, the New York Stock Exchange got 
ready to flee to Newark, N. J. New York 
City backed down, and the exchange 
stayed. 

Last week the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change made a similar threat—to go to 
Reno if California voters at a special 
election Nov. 7 adopted the pension 
scheme variously known as “$30 Every 
Thursday,” “Ham and Eggs,” and “Life 
Begins at 50.” Routed last year, this 





*The term “comrade” is under Legion fire as 
smacking too much of Communism these days. 
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scheme—also based on a transactions tax 
—has returned with new political backing. 

Indicative of business’ reaction to the 
threat, Alameda County school-tax antici- 
pation warrants, which sold in August on 
a basis of .0021 per cent interest, last week 
required 2 to 214 per cent to tempt bank- 
ers. 


4] A new state pension plan—$50 a month 
for single persons over 60, $80 for married 
couples—will be put before Ohio voters on 
Nov. 7. Businessmen attack the idea as 
threatening state bankruptcy. 


| Texans over 65, who voted for Gov. W. 
Lee O’Daniel last summer when he prom- 
ised them $30-a-month pensions to the 
tune of “Please Pass the Biscuits, Pappy,” 
will get $8.24 in October. That’s all the 
treasury can afford. 





Minneapolis Jubilee 


How and when Minneapolis was founded 
is a matter of debate. Some historians hold 
that the city was started either in 1838 
or 1840 when Franklin Steele, an army 
sutler at Fort Snelling, built a shanty on 
the east bank of the Mississippi River op- 
posite St. Anthony Falls. Others contend 
that not until 1849, when two gnarled 
veterans of the Mexican War settled on 
the military reservation west of the river, 
was the city properly founded. 

This week, undaunted by historical 
doubts and spurred on by civic pride, Min- 
neapolis (population, 496,173) began to 
celebrate a “Century of Progress,” with 
much of the Northwest sharing the lime- 
light. The gala schedule included personal 
appearances of movie stars (June Lang, 
Wayne Morris, Richard Carlson) , parades, 
commercial exhibits, dance music by Vin- 
cent Lopez, and varied programs by re- 
ligious, social, and educational organiza- 
tions. 

Allen Seed Jr., an alert promoter, sold 
the idea to the city fathers, and those who 
arranged the celebration proclaimed its 
purposes thus: “to crush the defeatist at- 
titude of citizens and win favorable nation- 
al publicity,” to offset the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s stigma of Minneapolis 
as a “poison spot,” and to erase the ran- 
kling memories of the 1934 truck drivers’ 
strike and the WPA rioting last July. 

As offsets, civic leaders spent Centennial 
Week pointing out Minneapolis’ virtues. 
Among them: the University of Minne- 
sota, with an enrollment of 37,360, which 
includes Coach Bernie Bierman’s consist- 
ently top-notch football teams; an illiter- 
acy rating of less than 1 per cent; flour 
mills with a daily capacity of 36,550 bar- 
rels; the renown of being the largest lin- 
seed-products center in the world; the 1937 
value of its manufacturers, $270,520,315; 
its wholesale net sales of $750,000,000 and 
its retail sales of $265,000,000 (both also 
1937) . 


U.S. Defense 
Pacific Forces Strengthened, 


Army Divisions Streamlined 


As Europe entered upon the second 
month of her war last week, the United 
States—mindful of the blood of 350,300 
doughboys sent overseas (total casualties 
out of the 4,355,000 troops mobilized in 
1917-18) —braced itself further for any 
defense emergency. 

For the first time since the World War, 
except during maneuvers, naval move- 
ments were veiled in secrecy. The few facts 
that crept out indicated that the future 
plans of America’s “first line of defense” 
would follow the recommendations of 
Rear Admiral J. K. Taussig, commander 
of the Fifth Naval District and brilliant 
Navy strategist (he favors decentraliza- 
tion of command and the division of the 
fleet into scouting and battle forces for 
protection of both coasts*) . The first indi- 
cations of adoption of this policy came 
from an announcement by Taussig’s close 
friend, Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, that a “sizable” force of 
war vessels would be assigned to Hawaii 





*Admiral William D. Leahy, former Chief 
of Naval Operations, now Governor of Puerto 
Rico, steadfastly opposed this view. 
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The Langley, assigned to Manila 





to reinforce the 75 planes, 14 submarines, 
4 destroyers, and 9 mine layers already 
there. From San Pedro, Calif., came re- 
ports that a spearhead of “balanced, fast- 
striking” detachments would be rushed 
from that base to Pearl Harbor. From 
Washington came news that five sub- 
marines, 2 tender, and possibly two squad- 
rons of destroyers would head for the 
island later this month. 

In addition, fifteen Navy bombers and 
the aircraft carrier Langley were detailed 
to the Philippines—the first considerable 
air force ever assigned to that base. Offi- 
cials declared the planes would act as a 
scouting force to detect any signs of raid- 
ers among the Philippine islands. Mean- 
while, a strong nonindependence movement 
asserted itself in the Philippine Assembly— 
for the first time brought out in debate on 
the floor. Rep. José Romero, aide to Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon, proposed that the 
40-year ideal of Philippine independence 
might be modified in view of unsettled 
world conditions, but his sentiments were 
rejected by a vote of 53 to 7. 

Simultaneously, off Southern California, 
a fleet of 103 ships—including 10 battle- 
ships and 8 aircraft carriers—and 400 
planes completed four days of mysterious 
maneuvers. With submarine sightings still 
reported off the Atlantic coast from Maine 
to Florida, the coast patrol quota was 
boosted to 160 destroyers. 

Construction of the 72 ships now build- 
ing in private and government yards was 
put on a 24-hour-a-day basis. Naval guns 
—practically all manufactured in govern- 
ment arsenals—were reamed out at an 
accelerated pace. The completion of the 
program of anti-aircraft defense was re- 
ported nearly in sight. 

Too busy to celebrate its 150th birthday, 
the Army announced it would “streamline” 
five divisions on the basis of extensive 
tests, reorganizing them on a more mobile 
basis and supplying them with the latest- 
type armaments. The War Department 
explained that instead of the former 
strength of 13,500 officers and men, the 
new division will be made up of approxi- 
mately 9,000. The brigade type of organi- 
zation is dropped in favor of three in- 
fantry regiments, two artillery regiments, 
and the necessary special troops. 

On the national front, President Roose- 
velt put his Administration on record 
against sales of commercial war stocks 
(such as rubber, manganese, and chromi- 
um) to foreign nations by American firms. 
And the Bureau of Mines gave point to 
his words by declaring the country was 
seriously short of tin, manganese, chromi- 
um, tungsten, and aluminum. 

On the local front, Rep. James S. Oliver 
of Maine sent a letter to the Army com- 
mand, demanding gas masks, rifles, and 
field equipment for his state’s armed forces 
because of its “proximity to a foreign bel- 
ligerent.” The National Guard Associa- 
tion of New York passed a resolution ask- 
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ing the Federal government for 200 anti- 
aircraft guns to protect the city, and 
George U. Harvey, Queens Borough Presi- 
dent, suggested the formation of a citi- 
zens air defense corps. 

“Antisubversive” and ‘“‘vigilante”’ 
groups were reported being organized all 
over the country in response to the calls 
for cooperation from Attorney General 
Frank Murphy and J. Edgar Hoover, chief 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation—a 
trend which caused some fear that a wave 
of spy hysteria and of prying into neigh- 
bors’ affairs would develop. 





Fairs in °40? 

The New York World’s Fair and the 
San Francisco Golden Gate Exposition 
last week took stock of 1940 prospects. 
Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the New 
York fair board, announced that the proj- 
ect’s 1940 option on its 1,216-acre site 
would be taken up. Most of the industrial 
exhibitors, he declared, had promised to 
stay on. As a reward, they will have a 
larger voice in the fair’s policies, which 
include a 50-cent gate (already in effect) . 

In San Francisco, Leland Cutler, presi- 
dent of the exposition, said the directors 
had voted against continuation of the fair 
past its original closing date (Dec. 2) 





Huge defense guns guard Hawaii’s great Pearl Harbor base 





because of the. difficulty of raising $1,650,- 
000. A citizens’ committee was still work- 
ing to raise the money, however. 





The Sly Bergdoll 


For nineteen years, Army officials 
yearned to lay hands on Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll, the nation’s No. 1 World War 
draft dodger. This was realized last spring 
when Bergdoll voluntarily returned from 
Germany “to face the music” and began 
a five-year term as a draft dodger (NEews- 
WEEK, June 5). But last week the Army 
haled Bergdoll before a court-martial at 
Fort Jay, Governors Island, N.Y., on a 
new charge of “desertion and escape,” 
which carries the threat of extending 
Bergdoll’s term another six years. 

Called to the stand, the wealthy slacker 
spun a story which almost flabbergasted 
the military tribunal. Far from leading a 
fugitive’s life in Germany continuously, 
Bergdoll stated that he had actually spent 
long periods in this country, entering 
through Canada under assumed names. 
His first visit was from 1929 to 1933, he 
testified, the second from 1935 to 1938. 
The reasons for his daring exploits were 
to visit with his family in his Philadelphia 
mansion and to regain access to his fa- 
mous “pot of gold”—$150,000 cached in 














Photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corp. 





the house—which he had used as bait to 
win permission for a searching trip in 
1920, when he escaped from his guards. 
Not only that, the prisoner’s mother, 
Mrs. Emma Bergdoll, 78, testified that in 
1935 when she had made a news-reel ap- 
peal on her front lawn for her son’s pardon 
(“I am so anxious to see him .. .”), the 
fugitive was observing the scene from be- 


hind bolted doors and drawn blinds. 


War Board’s End 


Stettinius Group Jettisoned 
in Sudden Presidential Move 





Seven weeks ago, President Roosevelt 
announced the creation of a War Re- 
sources Board (Newsweek, Aug. 21), or- 
ganized on the scale of the all-powerful 
1918-19 War Industries Board. Touted as 
“permanent” by government releases, it 
was supposed to serve as an advisory 
council on defense preparations, coordi- 
nating government and industry. For its 
head, the President skipped over Bernard 
M. Baruch, head of the wartime board, 
and selected Edward R. Stettinius, United 
States Steel Corp. board chairman. 

Named with Stettinius were five inter- 
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nationally known technicians and indus- 
trialists—Karl T. Compton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Walter S. Gifford, president of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph; Harold G. 
Moulton, president of the Brookings Insti- 
tution; John Lee Pratt, a director of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., and Gen. Robert W. 
Wood, chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.*—one of whom, at least, 
severed important business connections 
to serve on the board. 

Immediately, the WRB was engulfed in 
a flood of publicity. Newspapers wel- 
comed its creation as a move toward mak- 
. ing industrial defense plans more efficient, 
but pointed out that a dictatorship of in- 
dustry in wartime might be a wedge 
toward more absolute Executive power 
in peacetime. Anti-WRB stories were 
planted with columnists by inner-circle 
New Dealers who were frightened by the 
apparent reascendancy of business in gov- 
ernment. 

Last week this barrage of criticism sank 
its target. At his press conference, in reply 
to a query concerning the board’s prog- 
ress, the President dropped a casual bomb- 
shell. He announced the group would sub- 
mit its report within ten days or a fort- 
night—then “disband” on the spot, with 
thanks to all. Asked if the board members 
would be recalled, the President replied 
curtly that their work was finished and 
they had been graduated. 

After the conference, Secretary of War 
Harry H. Woodring—irked because the 
WRB had been set up in his absence at 
the behest of his bustling assistant, Louis 
A. Johnson—drove the point home by 
saying that the War Department (in 
whose bailiwick the WRB was function- 
ing) was not setting up “any permanent 
war boards or machinery and I hope we 
never will.” 





Significance 


Under attack from the start by the 
Corcoran-Cohen group for giving too much 
influence to big businessmen, the board 
was also accused of not including enough 
“production men” and excluding labor. 

Two other obstacles to its success were 
the resentment of Baruch partisans and 
the enmity of Woodring, who felt the 
WRB was the handiwork of his assistant 
Johnson—long advertised as ambitious to 
succeed the Secretary. 

But the most important factor in the 
jettisoning of the board—whose report 
will probably never be published, but de- 
livered privately to the White House by 
Stettinius—was the publicity surrounding 
its creation, which contributed to the ris- 
ing war psychosis throughout the coun- 
try, bestirred by various Presidential ac- 
tions. Plumped into the middle of the 
neutrality fight, its work offered ammuni- 





*John Hancock, New York financier, was 
later appointed to the board. 





tion to the isolationists—Senators William 
E. Borah and Bennett Champ Clark had 
threatened an investigation into the busi- 
ness connections of the members and the 
President’s purpose in appointing the 
board. 

A few New Dealers, who want to court 
the favor of businessmen like Stettinius 
and Wood, feel that the whole affair was 
woefully mishandled by the President. 

But Mr. Roosevelt still faces the prob- 
lem of bringing industry and government 
into efficient collaboration for defense 
preparedness. It will be interesting to note 
whether experienced businessmen, New 
Dealers, or a combination of both will 
form the new board. 





No Lady 


In a New York subway station at 3 a.m. 
last Wednesday, one John Durkin, 31, 
threw his arms about a 240-pound, six-foot 
veiled woman. To his amazement, she flat- 
tened him with a stiff left hook and called 
the police. At the station, Durkin’s eyes 
popped again. The woman was Frances 
Murphy, “bearded lady” at the New York 
World’s Fair “Strange as It Seems” show. 
But Durkin’s surprise was nothing com- 
pared with that of authorities, who ex- 
amined “Frances” and found that “she” 
was a fully developed man. As a result, 
Durkin went free and Murphy—who had 
testified in court that he was a she—was 
locked up on charges of perjury. 





Red Rifts 


For weeks since the Russo-German rap- 
prochement, ardent Communists have ex- 
perienced no end of personal embarrass- 
ment (Newsweek, Sept. 4), and despite 
denials by party leaders, rumblings of 
threatened disaffection in the ranks have 





Granville Hicks quit Reds 








European 


This ‘her’ was a him 


crept into the newspapers. Last week the 
eruption took a stronger turn when Gran- 
ville Hicks, author (“The Great Tra- 
dition,” “John Reed,” and “I Like Amer- 
ica”) and Harvard lecturer, resigned from 
the party, as well as from the editorial 
staff of the Communist weekly, The New 
Masses. 

Hicks, whose appointment last year as 
a fellow at Harvard was fought by con- 
servative alumni and other groups be- 
cause of his political views (NEWSWEEK, 
Apr. 25, 1938), cited the fumbling apolo- 
gies for the Stalin-Hitler pact by party 
leaders which were “devoid of clarity and 
logic.” Another to withdraw was George 
Wishnak, ex-business manager of the 
official Communist organ in the United 
States, The Daily Worker. 

Denounced from without and bedeviled 
from within, the party presented an open 
target for potshots by the House com- 
mittee investigating un-American activi- 
ties. To Chairman Martin Dies Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, Communist party chair- 
man, said that he would not support the 
United States in this war. Mindful that the 
Daladier government had just outlawed 
Communists in France, Dies suggested 
that the party should be disbanded in this 
country. However, Dies’ assertion that 
2,500 “known Communists” would be 
purged from key government positions was 
denied by Attorney General Frank Mur- 
phy. 

An ex-Dies witness, Fritz Kuhn, Ger- 
man-American Bund leader, who is out on 
bail of $5,000 for allegedly defrauding the 
Bund of $14,500, found that the Washing- 
ton committee had cited him for perjury 
and contempt. And in New York, Judge 
Cornelius F. Collins, fearing that the 
Bund Fihrer planned to leave the country, 
raised his bail to $50,000. When he failed 
to raise that sum, Kuhn was locked up in 
the Tombs to await trial. 
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Strange Art of Calypso: 
Topical Songs From Trinidad 
Become a Record Vogue 


Calypso* is the term given to the songs 
and music of Negro minstrels who wander 
the streets and cafés of Trinidad. Bearing 
such self-bestowed titles as the Growler, 
the Lord Executor, King Radio, and the 
Lord Beginner, the singers render dog- 
gerel of their own composition in the 
strange British accent peculiar to West 
Indian Negroes. 

The tunes, usually plunked on a guitar, 
are all pretty much alike, maintaining the 
steady rhythm of a tropical chant. The 
subject matter for the songs covers every- 
thing from news to women and alcohol. 
While King Radio is admonishing the lo- 
cal swains that “from a logical point of 
view, always love a woman uglier than 
you,” the Growler may be speaking his 
mind on international politics: 


Hitler, you have some evil in mind 
That’s why you fortify the Rhine... 
And you bluff, you bluff a lot 

And through that plenty land you got. 


Though the Hitler song has been banned 
from this country as “unneutral,” hun- 
dreds of other Calypso tunes have been 





*No one seems to know whence the term 
Calypso derived, but in any event it is not 
traced to the original of the name, the sea 
nymph whose charm fascinated the wandering 
Ulysses. 








Calypso singer: Wilmoth Houdini of New York and Trinidad 


imported on phonograph records. Last 
year some 30,000 of the records were sold 
in this country, and this year the sales 
have reached such fad proportions that 
currently something like a boom is in 
progress. One New York music shop 
(Rabsons, 100 West 56th Street) has 
put together an album of twelve songs to 
help collectors who might be confused by 
the hundreds of recorded titles. 

And last week, Wilmoth Houdini, who 
made the first Calypso recording back in 
1922, finished an album for Decca which 
will be released Oct. 19. This will feature 
six of Houdini’s compositions, among them 
his account of the visit of King George 
and Queen Elizabeth to this country. 

Oddly enough Houdini (he took that 
name because he admired the magic of 
the late Harry Houdini) was born in 
Brooklyn. Taken to Trinidad when he was 
2, he made a reputation for himself there 
—his “I Like Bananas Because They Have 
No Bones” became quite popular also in 
the United States—and has since returned 
to this country. He now lives in Harlem, 
where he enjoys the distinction of being 
the chief Calypsonian in the United States. 

But it’s down in the British island off 
Venezuela that the art really flourishes 
and the month before Lent is its biggest 
season, with a two-day Carnival at the 
end in real Mardi Gras spirit. The chief 
singers hold forth in palm-leaf shacks 
with their new songs every evening. Late 
at night three of them will stand up on a 
platform and “have a war,” which means 
that each will improvise on the ugly face 
and questionable morals of the other. The 
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winner is the man who hands out the most 
effective insults. 

Calypsonians live a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, singing of each other: 


Walking with a toothpick between their 
teeth 

Making people understand that they just 
done eat... 

So take a fella, like me 

Singing this Calypso on an empty belly. 


During the cruise season they meet the 
ships and for a quarter sing personalized 
ditties to visitors. And just as Carnival 
time is the singers’ biggest season of 
festivity, so is it also their high tide of 
prosperity. Decca—which now makes all 
the Calypso records—waxes an _ entire 
year’s supply at this time, and the min- 
strels are paid off as they finish. The 
money is soon blown for high living and 
flashy clothing, but the true Calypsonian 
doesn’t miss it—he still has his guitar, his 
voice, and his audience, thirsting for his 
oddly rhymed tales of public events, pri- 
vate amours, and what have you. 





RECORD WEEK 


BraumMs—Violin Concerto. (Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Boston Symphony under Koussevit- 
zky. Five 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$9.) In the decade 1876-86 Brahms com- 
pleted not only his four symphonies but 
his sole violin concerto. First performed 
60 years ago by Joachim, the concerto has 
long been ranked with the noblest exam- 
ples of solo string writing—is bracketed, 
in fact, with Beethoven’s own single ex- 
cursion in the same domain. Already re- 
corded several times, the work now enjoys 
not only the distinguished virtuosity of 
soloist and orchestra, but superb modern 
recording. 


In the lighter field, both children and 
adults are served generously. 

The former are offered an enticing gal- 
axy of poems, fables, and fairy tales in 
twelve Children’s Albums that include 
Hans Christian Andersen stories told by 
Paul Leyssac, “The Story of Ferdinand” 
and other modern yarns recounted by Paul 
Wing, musical settings of Stevenson’s “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses,” and a short 
operetta by the Junior Programs Opera 
Co. (Twelve sets of 10-inch Victor Blue- 
bird records; the operetta set contains four 
records with libretto at $1.45, while the 
other sets contain three records each at $1.) 

For adults, Decca presents Vicente 
Gomez, the brilliant young Spanish gui- 
tarist now touring this country, in a re- 
cital of six Spanish guitar selections 
(three 10-inch records in album, $2.75). 
For Irving Berlin fans, Decca also has 
issued twenty Berlin songs played by Paul 
Whiteman and assisted by Joan Edwards, 
Clarke Dennis, and the Four Modernaires 
(two albums of five 10-inch records, $2.25 
each) . 
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Hopkins, Clark, and Chicago 
Acclaimed as Ph.D. Cradles 


A century ago, higher learning in Amer- 
ica stopped at the four-year college level. 
For advanced training, a student had to 
go to European universities like Oxford, 
Heidelberg, and Vienna. How this short- 
coming was remedied—how American 
graduate education gradually grew into a 
big business, with 80,000 scholars now 
working for masters’ and doctors’ degrees 
—was told this week in a bulletin of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. It gave most of the 
credit to three universities: Johns Hop- 
kins, Clark, and Chicago. 


Hopkins: The Baltimore Quaker mer- 
chant, Johns Hopkins, launched his school 
in 1876, with a $3,500,000 endowment and 
a stipulation that the income, not the cap- 
ital, be spent on buildings. This put the 
emphasis on faculty and enabled President 
Daniel Coit Gilman to go after top-notch- 
ers. He toured Europe to recruit the 
nucleus of the faculty—and give America 
its first full-fledged university. He chose 
his students carefully, stressing graduate 
work, research, and informality among 
students and faculty. By 1886 Hopkins 
was a definite success, with 184 advanced 
students and only 95 undergraduates. 


Cuark: Jonas Clark, also a merchant, 
founded the Worcester, Mass., school in 
1888 with a gift of $700,000 and buildings 
(the main university building was a dupli- 
cate of a Worcester department store) . 
Prof. Granville S. Hall quit Hopkins to be- 
come Clark’s president and determined to 
do a more thorough job of graduate educa- 
tion than Gilman had done at Hopkins, ad- 
mitting no undergraduates at all.* But he 
had bad luck: the founder stopped giving 
money and the faculty got jittery; when 
President William Rainey Harper of the 
new University of Chicago “raided” Wor- 
cester in search of a faculty, many of 
Clark’s professors deserted. Clark’s fourth 
year opened in 1892 with enrollment cut in 
half (40). But Hall retrenched, concen- 
trated on philosophy and pedagogy, and 
established the seminar—informal discus- 
sion—as an important teaching tool. 


Cuicaco: Established in 1890 with a 
$600,000 initial gift from John D. Rocke- 
feller, President Harper’s university proved 
that Hopkins’ principles—and Clark’s 
faculty—could be employed on a gigantic 
scale. Every faculty member did side work 
in research. In its fourth year, Chicago’s 
enrollment (1,815) was bigger than Har- 
vard’s or Yale’s. By that time, its grad- 
uate enrollment (more than 500) had 
made it America’s first big-time university. 





*After Jonas Clark’s death in 1900, his will 
provided funds for a Clark College for under- 
graduates. It opened in 1902. 
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The proposed Coolidge College 
Coolidge College 


Founded four years ago to provide the 
average person an opportunity to obtain 
higher education at low cost, Portia Col- 
lege of Boston has seen its day and eve- 
ning courses grow to a total of 375 men 
and women students—225 in the law 
school, 150 in liberal arts. 

Last week, Portia officials announced 
plans for expansion: a Colonial-style 50- 
room building will be erected on Beacon 
Hill, overlooking the historic Common. Its 
facilities—an auditorium, science labora- 
tories, libraries, gymnasium, administrative 
offices, and classrooms—will accommodate 
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Lovers: Ingrid Bergman and Leslie Howard in ‘Intermezzo’ 
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1,400 students and house a new branch 
specializing in social sciences and govern- 
ment. Proudly, Portia stuck another feath- 
er in its cap: with permission of the 
ex-President’s widow, Grace Goodhue 
Coolidge, the new division will be chris- 
tened Calvin Coolidge College—the first 
school so named. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





‘Intermezzo’: Romance Theme 
of Soloist Ends in Harmony 


According to Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, an intermezzo “is a 
short, light, sometimes burlesque piece, 
dramatic or otherwise, between the acts of 
a serious drama or opera.” According to 
David Selznick, that wasn’t quite the mot 
juste for his latest screen offering. This 
drama was billed as “Intermezzo” when 
the United Artists’ producer saw the 
Svensk Filmindustri version and bought 
it for Hollywood production. Since then 
it has become INTERMEzzO, A Love Story 
—a clarification calculated to reassure 
those who may take Webster too literally. 

Like the Swedish version, George 
O’Neil’s adaptation does not rely on orig- 
inality of material for its dramatic impact. 
Despite its setting in the musical world 
of Stockholm and the Continent, this is 
still the elementary diagraming of the 
eternal triangle—the story of a _ world- 
famous violinist who writes an “inter- 
mezzo” into his married life by deserting 
his family for a love affair with a talented 
young pianist. 

In the final analysis, the film profits 
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chiefly through its fine cast. Leslie How- 
ard gives a restrained and convincing per- 
formance as the middle-aged violinist who 
finds that he needs his wife and children 
more than they need him. The 22-year- 
old Ingrid Bergman, Stockholm-born 
screen star and pianist imported by Selz- 
nick to repeat the role she created three 
years ago in the original “Intermezzo,” 
brings a vital screen personality to the 
American movies with her sensitive 
characterization of the “other woman.” 
Edna Best as the musician’s wife, Ann 
Todd and Douglas Scott as his chil- 
dren, and John Halliday as an under- 
standing friend, are excellent in the sup- 
porting roles. 


Hollywood Wedding 


In Hollywood last week, Harriet Parsons, 
daughter of Louella Parsons, married King 
Kennedy. Although the bridegroom was 
an unknown little-theater actor, the bride 
was the daughter of the most feared and 
courted gossip columnist in the film capital. 
As a result, the wedding was the most elab- 
orate Hollywood has seen since the gold- 
plated Rod La Roque-Vilma Banky nup- 
tials in 1927. 


{ When the news of Louella’s impending 
mother-in-lawhood was allowed to leak out 
like a bombshell, Warner Brothers prompt- 
ly, and at an estimated cost of $10,000, set 
back the world premiére of “The Private 
Lives of Elizabeth and Essex” to avoid a 
“conflicting date.” 





§ Although a Newsweek check-up failed 
to verify a rumor that three studio ex- 
ecutives had suddenly recognized King 
Kennedy’s acting talent with contract 
offers, Twentieth Century-Fox admitted 
that he was being screen tested for “a 
special assignment” as soon as he returns 
from his honeymoon. On the bride’s return 
she will resume her assignment as reporter 
for Columbia, writing the monthly short 
subject for which she receives $500 a 
month. 


{{ Louella Parsons dedicated approximate- 
ly $5,000 to the entertainment of the 400 
celebrities—practically everyone of im- 
portance in town—who were invited to her 
home. Champagne bubbled throughout a 
ten-hour barrage of popping corks. 


{| Margaret Ettinger, one of Hollywood’s 
top publicists (and Louella Parsons’ 
cousin), was drafted to serve as cupid’s 
press agent. Several days prior to the 
wedding Mrs. Parsons instructed news 
photographers and reporters how she 
wanted the wedding covered. In the past 
the Hearst columnist had frequently be- 
rated movie stars who attempted the same 
liberty with her. 


{ Tragedies and triumphs: Gertrude 
Niesen, frequently reported engaged but 
never married, fielded the bride’s bouquet; 
Virginia Zanuck, wife of the producer, and 
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Blitzfarce 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


George Abbott’s pet farce formula 
is putting three men in a room and 
worrying them to death in their search 
for a solution of their difficulties. The 
first acts are devoted to a succession of 
wisecracks accompanied by fairly nor- 
mal physical movement. The second 
acts bring about a prodigious brow- 
wrinkling on the part of the beset gents, 
the aforesaid brow-wrinkling accom- 
panied by excessively abnormal phys- 
ical movement. The third acts, as the 
screwballs’ problems incline toward liq- 
uidation, return momentarily to the 
fairly normal movement, proceed then 
lustily again to the abnormal, drop 
back to the fairly normal, and end on a 
wisecrack which probably took at least 
half a dozen men besides Prof. Abbott 
at least three months to sweat out and 
which is hopefully designed to send the 
audience into the night laughing its 
head off. 

This formula, with small variation, 
Mr. Abbott in recent years has followed 
with the grim tenacity of a bloodhound 
pursuing Eliza. He followed it in “Three 
Men on a Horse.” He followed it in 
“Boy Meets Girl.” He followed it in 
“Room Service.” He followed it in 
“Brother Rat.” And now, once again, 
he follows it in See My Lawyer. It is 
getting tiresome with repetition. Not 
only is Mr. Abbott too insistently imi- 
tating himself; his playwrights are 
too insistently imitating the play- 
wrights who have served him in the 
seasons directly before. These play- 
wrights, further, with the exception of 
the Spewacks, are orthodox Broadway 
artisans and not gifted with the ability 
to take old stuff and make it seem suf- 
ficiently vernal. If Mr. Abbott could 
find a new Charley Hoyt.or a new 
George Cohan, I for one would be per- 
fectly agreeable to let him go on re- 
peating his formula for the next ten or 
fifteen years, but he hasn’t been able 
to find them and the playwrights like 
the present Messrs. Maibaum and Clork 
whom he has found don’t seem to be 
the hands to do right by our Nell. 

This latest version of the formula has 
to do with a trio of down-at-the-heel 
shyster lawyers who, in a frantic effort 
to find a paying client, finally uncover 
a rich young imbecile who, in turn, in- 
volves them in various complications 
and some extremely sour facetiae. 
(“Who do you think I am—Father Di- 
vine?” will serve as a piquant sample.) 
Although the exhibit is not without a 


funny spot or two, the whole thing, be- 
ing a tardy counterfeit of once fresh 
materials, has the drooped aspect of a 
last night’s lapel flower. One can see 
the heavy perspiration of the gags even 
before they get going. When an impor- 
tant visitor appears in the shysters’ of- 
fice and one of the shysters, elaborately 
pretending to be rushed to death, grabs 
the telephone, one knows from long ex- 
perience that he will instruct the out- 
side office girl to get him Mayor La 
Guardia or some other such public fig- 
ure and will then profess to carry on an 
impressive conversation in which he 
will intimately call the public figure by 
his first name, the meanwhile apologiz- 
ing to the visitor for making him wait. 
A few minutes later the odds are 5 to 1 
that the shyster will imperiously de- 
mand of the office switchboard that he 
be connected at once and immediately 
with the District Attorney—*Interrupt 
him whatever he’s doing!”—and will 
then enter into a loud telephonic de- 
nunciation of the imaginary District 
Attorney who, to the shyster’s great 
embarrassment and mortification, will 
turn out to be the District Attorney 
himself. The odds will then leap to 10 
to 1 that the evening will be further 
complicated by the entrance of a hard- 
boiled chorus girl who, after one or two 
of the protagonists have fallen off their 
chairs trying to get a sufficient view of 
her legs, will nonchalantly, after an 
airily prolonged application of her lip- 
stick and a saucy depositing of her 
bustle on the shyster’s desk, proceed 
calmly to a little business of blackmail. 
And the odds will shortly thereafter 
skyrocket to 50 to 1—this being an Ab- 
bott production—that it won’t be long 
before someone will indulge in humors 
associated with a trip to the men’s 
room, the aforesaid humors being 
“topped,” in the Broadway theatrical 
artistic lingo, by someone else indulging 
in humors associated with a trip to the 
ladies’ room. 

Surely Mr. Abbott and his devout 
disciple, young Ezra Stone, should 
know that you can’t hope to make the 
unfunny forever funny merely by pac- 
ing it so quickly that the audience 
will not have time to realize it isn’t 
funny. Blitzfarce is all right, but you 
have to have some farce along with the 
blitz, otherwise all that remains is an 
express train puffing desperately on a 
treadmill. 
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Hedda Hopper, actress and columnist, dis- 
covered too late that they were wearing 
duplicate hats, and maneuvered them- 
selves at all times in opposite corners of 
the house and lawn; Louella Parsons stole 
her daughter’s show by collecting more 
kisses than the bride. 





War-Film Revivals 


Along with the cycle of war films that 
Hollywood has been preparing as a box- 
office counterpoint to Europe’s martial 
music, several major studios will reissue 
war films produced in quieter times. Al- 
ready set or actually released are Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox’ “The Road to Glory” 
and “The First World War”; World Pic- 
tures Corp.’s French anti-war drama, 
“Grand Illusion,” and Universal’s “The 
Road Back” and “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front.” 

If these melodramas make a successful 
assault on the nation’s box offices, other 
studios will consider dusting off their old 
war films. But, at the moment, many pro- 
ducers and exhibitors are waiting to be 
shown that the movie-going public will 
tolerate make-believe war as an escape 
from the real thing. 

More optimistic is Universal, with its 
dramatizations of two Erich Remarque 
novels. “The Road Back” will be reissued 
after a “hardening up” process that adds 
several sequences omitted in 1937 at the 
request of the German Government. And 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” already 
being released as fast as prints can 
be turned out, has tripled the gate re- 







Basil Rathbone proposes a toast to 





ceipts in the first two theaters to show the 
film. 

Brought up to date with the inclusion of 
a news-reel prologue and an anti-Nazi 
commentary, the film that won five inter- 
national prizes as an anti-war document 
since its release in 1930 sacrifices some of 
its dramatic effectiveness in the interest 
of a superficial timeliness. Nevertheless, 
this sympathetic story of a group of Ger- 
man boys who swap school books for guns 
and bayonets retains much of the orig- 
inal’s bitter denunciation of war. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Wuar a Lire (Paramount): This is an 
amusing and knowing comedy of high- 
school juvenilia, deriving from Clifford 
Goldsmith’s Broadway biography of Hen- 
ry Aldrich (Jackie Cooper), a reluctant 
student who gets in and out of more trou- 
ble than the rest of the student body com- 
bined. An excellent supporting cast is 
headed by three players from the New 
York company: Betty Field as an ap- 
pealing co-ed, James Corner as a smug- 
faced menace, and Vaughn Glaser as the 
terrifying ogre who rules Central High. 
Janice Logan, John Howard, Lionel Stan- 
der, Hedda Hopper. 


Rio (Universal): Sentenced to a myth- 
ical French penal colony while his faithful 
bride (Sigrid Gurie) waits for him at Rio 
de Janeiro, a swindling financier (Basil 
Rathbone) escapes to find his wife more 
interested in the regeneration of a down- 
and-out American engineer (Robert Cum- 
mings). Despite its early promise and 
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plenty of local color, this synthetic melo- 
drama leaves a good cast marking time. 
Victor McLaglen, Leo Carrillo. 


Harvest (French Cinema Center): Pro- 
duced, directed, and written by Marcel 
Pagnol, this adaptation of Jean Giono’s 
novel, “Regain,” is a moving and earthy 
account of a deserted French village that 
comes into its own when a lonely, half- 
savage peasant finds a woman who shares 
his love of the soil. Brilliantly acted by 
Gabriel Garbrio, Orane Demazis, and 
Fernandel, this distinguished film was 
banned by the New York State Board of 
Censors two months ago—probably be- 
cause its protagonists were not married. 
Two weeks ago, in a precedent-setting re- 
versal, the Board of Regents passed “Har- 
vest” without a single alteration. 





SCIENCE 





Cotton Rat Found Rival 


of Rhesus Monkey for Research 
on Infantile Paralysis 


Two Vienna doctors, Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner (who later won the Nobel Prize 
for studies of blood types) and Dr. Erwin 
Popper, discovered in 1908 that the play- 
ful Macacus rhesus monkey could be in- 
fected with the crippling disease _polio- 
myelitis (infantile paralysis). Since then 
thousands of the pale-brown monkeys 
have been imported from their native 
India, and tests on them have indicated 
that “polio” viruses probably enter the 
body through the nerve of smell in the 
nose—the only human nerve exposed to 
direct contact with the air. In fact, most 
of -medicine’s knowledge of the disease 
would never have been gained if it hadn’t 
been for Macacus rhesus. 

Furthermore, as far as scientists could 
find, these primates were the only ani- 
mals (besides man) susceptible to infan- 
tile paralysis, and this skyrocketed re- 
search budgets because the monkeys cost 
$8 to $10 each. As a result, experts have 
spent years trying to give the malady to 
dogs, cats, and a menagerie of other 
cheaper beasts. Last week the attempts 
appeared to have brought success, as Dr. 
Charles Armstrong of the United States 
Public Health Service in Washington an- 
nounced that he had given the disease to 
eastern cotton rats—which cost only 55 
cents apiece. 

The 53-year-old doctor is a veteran dis- 
ease fighter. The government has called on 
him to help curb epidemics of food poison- 
ing, lockjaw, bubonic plague, and sleeping 
sickness. In 1929 he studied psittacosis— 
a disease spread by infected parrots and 
other birds—and nearly died from a se- 
vere attack of the malady. Upon his re- 
covery, however, his blood became so re- 
sistant to “parrot fever” organisms that 
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three years later a serum made from it 
saved the life of Mrs. William E. Borah, 
wife of the Senator from Idaho. Dr. Arm- 
strong’s latest medical contribution is the 
result of two years’ work. 

Other infantile-paralysis experts had 
experimented with rats, but they hadn’t 
tried the eastern cotton variety, which is 
found in the United States as far north 
as North Carolina and westward to Louisi- 
ana. Just as doctors have no idea why the 
Macacus rhesus monkey should be sus- 
ceptible to infantile paralysis while its 
simian relatives in South America, for ex- 
ample, are immune, so it is a medical mys- 
tery that eastern cotton rats should catch 
polio and not the rodents that clamber up 
mooring lines into ships or live in garbage 
heaps. 

But the discovery that the cotton rats 
are susceptible to the ailment is particu- 
larly opportune, for it provides an Ameri- 
can suppy of experimental animals at a 
time when public-health officials fear the 
European war’s demands on international 
shipping will sharply reduce the available 
supply of Indian monkeys. 

Although the cotton rats can be infect- 
ed with infantile paralysis in laboratories, 
Dr. Armstrong doesn’t place much stock 
in press reports to the effect that they may 
carry harmful viruses in their bodies and 
spread the disease to human beings. “Polio 
is worldwide in extent, while this species 
is rather limited,” he said. “Therefore it 
appears the rat is probably not a reservoir 
of the disease.” 





Don’t Count Sheep for Sleep 


Counting sheep is not an effective way 
to get over those sleepless nights. In fact, 
Dr. Louis J. Karnosh, writing in last 
week’s issue of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, condemned that 
ancient practice as a contributor to in- 
somnia because it requires mental con- 
centration. Mental relaxation is the thing 
needed, Dr. Karnosh argued, and that 
means letting thoughts ramble where they 
will. 

The Cleveland physician also warned 
against use of drugs for sleeplessness. “The 
treatment of nervousness and insomnia is 
veering away from the excessive use of the 
orthodox sedatives,” he said. “The heyday 
of drugging and mere masking of symptoms 
by stupefaction is well on the wane.” 

While medical treatment depends much 
upon the cause of insomnia—it may be 
due to a head injury, a mental disease, or 
alcoholism, among other things—Dr. Kar- 
nosh pointed out that ordinary sleepless- 
hess, or inability to relax, is often com- 
pletely remedied by large doses of ascorbic 
acid, the active chemical component of 
vitamin C, which prevents scurvy. Citrus 
fruits, spinach, peppers, raw cabbage, and 
strawberries are good sources of the vita- 
min. 
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Dr. Charles Armstrong found the eastern 
cotton rat susceptible to infantile paralysis 


Inventors and the War 


During the World War patriotic Brit- 
ishers bombarded their War Office with 
inventions calculated to win the conflict 
quickly. Most of the ideas were definitely 
crackpot, including plans to mount guns 
on artificially frozen clouds, to fit airplanes 
with sharp scissor-scythes which would 
cut enemy squadrons to bits, to propel 
snakes into enemy trenches by pneumatic 
devices, and to equip balloons with mag- 
nets that could jerk guns right out of the 
foe’s hands! But practical ideas poured in 
on the War Office, too—and not always 
with happy results. 

One military expert, Sir Ernest Swinton, 
proposed the war tank as early as Octo- 
ber 1914, and less than a year later Sir 
Wilfred Stokes, a manufacturer of agri- 
cultural machinery, suggested. his trench 
mortar. Both inventions were at first re- 
jected, however, and there were many 
months of delay before they were finally 
developed into first-class weapons. Sir Er- 
nest later wrote bitterly that the English 
were a “conservative and unimaginative 
race.” 

Currently, His Majesty’s Patent Office 
is swamped with a new flood of “help Brit- 
ain win the war” letters. But this time 
officials are taking no chances on missing 
anything; they are looking over the crack- 
pot schemes as well as pushing ideas that 
seem at all practical. In his war memoirs, 
Lloyd George said work on the Stokes 
trench mortar was slowed because the di- 
vision responsible for approving invention 
designs was divorced from the production 
department. Not only has this difficulty in 


organization been ironed out in the 1939 
War Office, but staff inventors have been 
engaged to supplement the flow of ideas 
coming from the man in the street. 





RELIGION 





‘Black Pope’ of Jesuits 
Celebrates His 50th Anniversary 
of Entrance Into Order 


On the Borgo Santo Spirito in Rome, 
just outside the Vatican gates, stands a 
modern, severely simple building. It has 
none of the gildings, carvings, and drap- 
eries that abound within those gates, for 
this is a strictly utilitarian structure: the 
Curia, world G.H.Q. of a religious army 
called the Society of Jesus (Jesuits) . 

It was to wage a counterattack against 
the Protestant Reformation that Ignatius 
Loyola, a Spanish soldier, organized the 
society 400 years ago, and Jesuits still 
follow his rules of training and discipline. 
They must study long—sometimes fifteen 
years—before they can qualify for the 
priesthood. They are forbidden to be 
monkish, however, and are urged to mingle 
in worldly society. They must obey orders 
without question. Lest their loyalty to the 
society be divided, they decline appoint- 
ments as bishops unless the Pope insists. 
(An outstanding exception is Peter Cardi- 
nal Boetto, Jesuit Archbishop of Genoa.) 
And though a Jesuit might be elected 
Pope and remain a Jesuit, obviously he 
would not take orders from the society. 

As often as once a month, subordinate 
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officers must send detailed reports on every 
Jesuit’s actions to Rome and a room on 
the Curia’s fourth floor, where sits the 
black-cassocked General of all the black- 
cassocked Jesuits. Probably no command- 
er in the world knows his soldiers better 
than the 25th successor to St. Ignatius, 
His Paternity Wladimir Ledochowski. The 
power in the society of this “Black Pope” 
(so called because of the black cassock) 
is almost absolute: he is forbidden only to 
resign or to change the society’s consti- 
tution. 

Nephew of a Polish Cardinal and son of 
a Polish officer in the Imperial Austrian 
Army, Wladimir renounced his hereditary 
title of Count to join the Jesuits in 
September 1889. He raced through his 
novitiate, qualifying for ordination in five 
years. Then he became one of the society’s 
bright young men. First he edited Jesuit 


journals in Galicia. At 34, he headed the’ 


Jesuit College in Cracow. At 36, he ad- 
vanced to Provincial (sort of corps-area 
commander) of Galicia. 

In 1906, when the Jesuits’ General Con- 
gregation assembled in Rome to elect a 
new General, the bustling little Pole won 
“a considerable number of votes,” but the 
election went to a German, Father Francis 
X. Werns. lehttmoso etaoin shrdlu etaoi 
Rome as one of the General’s assistants. 
Eight years later General Wernz died, and 
Father Ledochowski succeeded. 

The white-haired General, whose 73rd 
birthday was Oct. 7, still spends most of 
his time behind a high-topped desk in the 
Curia. Under him, the society has grown 
from 17,000 to 26,000 members. He has 
seen it outlawed in Spain and restored. 
Germany and Mexico have expropriated 
huge chunks of Jesuit property. Hence the 
General has all the more reason for liking 
America and thinking it has a great 
Catholic future. (America’s 5,319 Jesuits 
operate most of the well-known Catholic 
universities, including Fordham, Holy 
Cross, Georgetown, Santa Clara, and four 
Loyolas—in Baltimore, Chicago, New 
Orleans, and Los Angeles.) 

Last Monday was the 50th anniversary 
of General Ledochowski’s entrance into 
the Society of Jesus. His friend Pope Pius 
XII sent him a blessing. His Curia as- 
sistants had planned a ceremony to cele- 
brate both the anniversary and the 25th 
year of His Paternity’s generalship. But 
they called it off in deference to the “Black 
Pope’s” feelings, for on that very day in- 
dependent and Catholic Poland lay dying. 





Rebel Methodists 


Methodism is a democracy, and Meth- 
odist minorities don’t always agree with 
what the Methodist majority does. Last 
spring, when Methodist Episcopalians, 
Methodist Protestants, and Southern 
Methodists merged to form a single Meth- 
odist Church, some Southerners refused to 


follow, insisting they were still Southern 
Methodists (Newsweek, May 1). Last 
week a group of dissident Methodist 
Protestants took the same stand. 

The occasion was an Eastern Conference 
meeting at Atlantic City, N.J., called to 
dissolve itself and join united Methodists 
in another meeting at Ocean City. The 
Rev. N. C. Conant of Camden addressed 
Chairman James Straughn, former Meth- 
odist Protestant president, now a bishop of 
the merged church: were the delegates to 
consider themselves members of the new 
church? Bishop Straughn replied that they 
were. Mr. Conant thereupon invited 
“those who want nothing to do with the 
Methodist Church” to follow him out of 
the hall. Sixteen clergymen and 59 laymen 
walked out, singing the hymn “All Hail 
the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 

The rebels moved to near-by Scullville, 
“reorganized” the Eastern Conference, 
elected Mr. Conant president, and laid 
plans to sue for the right to keep their 
churches. They denounced the united 
Methodists’ “modernism, radicalism, and 
Communism,” accusing them of denying 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, Christ’s 
divinity and virgin birth, and even the 
crucifixion. 

The revolt failed to impress Bishop 
Ernest G. Richardson of Philadelphia, pre- 
siding at the Ocean City conference. “They 
have left the Methodist Church and they 
have no right to any church,” he said. 





White Ribboners’ Rally 


Repeal of prohibition was a smashing 
blow to the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, but the W.C.T.U. is like a 
defeated political party; it comes back 
fighting. So does Ida B. Wise Smith, its 




























national president since November 1933— 
one month before the nation went wet. 
Last week Mrs. Smith and 1,500 ardent 
White Ribboners flocked to Rochester, 
N.Y., for two big events: their 65th an- 
nual convention and the celebration of the 
100th birthday of the union’s founder, 
Frances Willard (Newsweek, Aug. 7). 

Even before the convention got under 
way, Mrs. Smith took a swipe at Roches- 
ter for allegedly permitting relief clients 
to cash their welfare checks in saloons. 
“The taxpayers are now setting up the 
drinks to persons on relief,” she told re- 
porters. “I cannot think of anything so 
vicious.” 

When sessions began, she condemned 
“moderate drinking,” marihuana, and sexy 
magazines, and warned the delegates that 
the liquor industry was trying to sell alco- 
hol to women and children on farms. She 
announced the W. C. T. U. was winning 
its drive to blanket the nation with local 
prohibition laws, declaring that the drys 
had won “7,000 of 9,000 local-option elec- 
tions.” But Ella Boole, the union’s world 
president, brought bad news: the war had 
forced cancellation of the international 
meeting scheduled for next May in Lon- 
don. “War increases drinking and so many 
other bad things,” she added. 

Then the delegates adjourned to the 
town of Churchville, 15 miles away. After 
marching through the streets between lines 
of cheering townsfolk, they pulled up out- 
side the frame house where Frances Wil- 
lard was born, sang hymns, and listened to 
speeches. Precisely one century after their 
founder’s birth (11 a.m., Sept. 28, 1839), 
they bowed their heads in prayer. But no 
one could inspect the inside of the house: 
three children in the family that now lives 
in it were quarantined with mumps. 
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War of Words: Town Meeting 
Opens Fifth Explosive Season 


1939 





Ask all the questions you want to—but 
don’t call names. That is rule No. 1 for 
hecklers at America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, which celebrates its fifth anniver- 
sary this Thursday night by pitting two 
rival firebrands—Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
and Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes—in debate on “Critical Political Is- 
sues: How Can We Defend Democracy in 
America Now?” (The controversy orig- 
inally scheduled was on the third-term 
question, but the political armistice urged 
for the duration of the Neutrality Act 
fight necessitated a redrawing of verbal 
battle lines.) 

Behind this bombardment of rhetoric, 
which thunders 26 Thursdays a year over 
NBC’s Blue Network, is a soft-spoken 
Southerner who used to be an actor and is 
thoroughly sold on the idea that his 
forums, reaching an estimated 5,000,000 
each broadcast, bulwark American democ- 
racy. 

George V. Denny Jr. gained his stage 
presence in student productions at the 
University of North Carolina. Sidetracked 
in his Broadway career, he began lecture- 
bureau work, which probably accounts 
for the stellar speaking casts he assem- 


. bles for America’s Town Meeting (Mrs. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Frances Perkins, 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, Jan Masaryk, 
Norman Thomas, William Lyon Phelps, 
Pearl Buck, and Carl Sandburg are only a 
few of the big names he’s had). And fi- 
nally, Denny moved through the associate 
directorship of the League for Political 
Education at Town Hall, New York City, 
to the presidency of its successor, Town 
Hall, Inc. 

Denny is a past master at handling hu- 
man nature with its coat off, which is a 
good thing because the heart of the pro- 
gram—the thing that makes it tick now 
and made it click five years ago at its first 
wobbly trials—is the question period by 
the audience after the speakers have said 
their say. Now egging on a too timid ar- 
guer, now turning the sprinkler on a hot- 
head, the bespectacled moderator treads 
a thin dividing line—between turning his 
program into a mob scene or watching it 
slow up to funereal quietness—with envi- 
able surefootedness. 

Between broadcasts, Denny spends 
some of his time doing what no other ra- 
dio program director dares to do: saying 
no to prospective sponsors. Afraid of indi- 
rect clamps on free discussion, he has yet 
to find one he’s sure of. Meanwhile, Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air keeps go- 
ing nicely on $1,000 a week from NBC. 
Out of this, $100 is paid to each of the two 
or three regular speakers; the rest clinks 
into the coffers of Town Hall. 
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Uncle Sam’s Ham Helpers 


Back in 1914, when Hiram Percy Max- 
im lived in Hartford, Conn., he wanted to 
send a private radiogram to Springfield, 
Mass. Unfortunately, the famous inven- 
tor’s sputtering transmitter wouldn’t carry 
such a staggering distance—all of 25 miles 
—so he hit on the idea of sending his mes- 
sage halfway, to Windsor Locks, and from 
there having it relayed to the desired ter- 
minus. 

Maxim got his message through. More 
than that, he got an idea. With C. D. 
Tuska he wrote to a lot of amateurs, out- 
lining the idea and soliciting membership 
for it. Thus was born the American Radio 
Relay League. Inside of two years the 
league was making history, for by Feb. 22, 
1916, enough amateur radio fans had 
banded together across the country to pick 
up and relay a Washington’s Birthday 
message from Davenport, Iowa, to the 
governor of every state in the union— 
and all in the space of one hour. 

That same year something else hap- 
pened in the amateur radio world; a ham 
picked up and transcribed radiograms 
from a German-operated station at Say- 
ville, Long Island, and thus furnished the 
government with evidence that Ameri- 
can neutrality was being violated. 

Soon after the outbreak of the current 
war these historical items coalesced, for 
the American Radio Relay League—now 
numbering 25,000 members—offered the 
full listening-in resources of its member- 
ship to the United States, and by this 
week the army of radio Hawkshaws, to- 
taling nearly half of all licensed hams in 
the country, had ears perked for any short- 
wave messages that sounded suspicious. 
Meanwhile, the FCC showed stricter vigi- 
lance by giving double the usual penalties 
to two amateurs who violated its rules. 
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Baseball Honor List: 
Walters, DiMaggio, 
and Leonard on Top 


Not until Christmas time—when the 
Yankees’ World Series victory over Cin- 
cinnati (or vice versa) has become dim 
history and football interest has waned— 
will baseball fans learn officially who were 
the star performers of the 1939 season. 
Those matters will be kept under cover, 
awaiting the weeks when sport editors are 
starved for items to fill their pages. 

Then, day by day, in dribbles, the vital 
statistics will be released—on Monday, 
that Joe Doakes led all second basemen 
with a fielding average of 970; on Tuesday, 
that a certain third baseman (who for now 
must obviously remain anonymous) ac- 
cepted more chances than all rivals at that 
position; on Wednesday, that Willie Waite- 
mout received most bases on balls, etc., 
etc. 

But the purveyors of baseball publicity 
can’t keep impatient fans from premature- 
ly guessing—or from sneaking a peak at 
the “unofficial” batting and fielding aver- 
ages carried in the daily press. These aver- 
ages, subject to shifting decimal points 
without notice, revealed at the season’s 
wind-up last week end that the leaders in 
the more important branches of baseball 
activity probably were: 

Johnny Mize (St. Louis Cards), Na- 
tional League batting champion with an 
average of 349; Joe DiMaggio (New York 
Yankees) , American League batting cham- 
pion, .381; Ted Williams (Boston Red 
Sox), most runs batted in, 142; Jimmy 
Foxx (Red Sox), most home runs, 35; 
George Washington Case (Washington 
Senators), most stolen bases, 51; Paul 
Derringer (Cincinnati Reds), leading 
pitcher with 25 won and 7 lost—an aver- 
age of .781. Other twenty-game winners: 
Bucky Walters (Reds), 27 and 11; Curt 
Davis (Cards), 22 and 16; Luke Hamlin 
(Brooklyn), 20 and 13; Red Ruffing 
(Yankees), 21 and 7; Bob Feller (Cleve- 
land) , 24 and 9; Buck Newsom (St. Louis 
Browns-Detroit), 20 and 11; and Dutch 
Leonard (Senators), 20 and 8. 

By common consent of most baseball 
writers, Walters was the most valuable 
National Leaguer, DiMaggio most valu- 
able in the American League, and Wil- 
liams the rookie of the year. The most 
frequently underestimated headliners are 
Newsom and Leonard. Cases can be made 
out for them as the year’s best pitchers. 
Bad Boy Buck, who says the secret of his 
success is hurling his fast one to batters’ 
strong points, gained three of his coveted 
twenty while working for a tail-end team 
and the other seventeen victories for a 
fifth-place club, while Dutch compiled his 
impressive record for a sixth-place club. 
Leonard’s performance was particularly 


Newsom, 
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Aged in the Moleskin 


by JOHN LARDNER 


F our or five years ago, by com- 
mon consent, Dutch Clark was the 
greatest football player in the game. 
When I say by common consent, I 
mean that you could get up a working 
majority for the Dutchman in a good, 
average, mixed gathering of football 
nuts, though naturally there would be 
free thinkers in the crowd clamoring 
for Ken Strong and scattered rural 
votes for Bill Hewitt and a die-hard 
ballot here and there for Bronko Na- 
gurski or Cliff Battles. 

All these men were professionals. 
That’s the great change that has come 
in the last ten years. Pro football has 
not by any means eclipsed college foot- 
ball, though the cash pastime is march- 
ing forward—but in dealing with indi- 
viduals, in doping and fanning general- 
ly, you must go by a brand new set of 
records. 

The college heroes of the past cannot 
logically be matched with men who 
have played from three to eight years 
of post-college football in the swiftest, 
stiffest sort of competition, where the 
third-string guards are former college 
stars and where All-Americas ride the 
bench in their blankets. 

It’s a cruel job of surgery, but it lops 
the names of George Gipp, Ned Ma- 
han, Pudge Heffelfinger, Willie Heston, 
Walter Eckersall, Frank Hinkey, Au- 
brey Devine, and others from the list of 
candidates for the title of “all-time 
greatest.” If they’d gone on to play pro 
ball, they might have jockeyed Clark, 
Hewitt, Strong, or Nagurski for win or 
place. But they didn’t, or couldn’t, or 
both. Even in Jim Thorpe’s day, pro 
football did not amount to much. 

That raises another significant point. 
How many great football players were 
overlooked completely by the public 
because they didn’t play pro ball? The 
All-Americas do pretty well profes- 
sionally, but Battles, Hinkle, Cal Hub- 
bard, the Christiansen brothers, Da- 
nowski, Hein, and a hundred other cash 
stars were not All-America. How many 
people can honestly say they ever heard 
of Dutch Clark before he began quar- 
terbacking the Detroit Lions? 

When you pick great football players 
from among the men who never played 
after college, you are bound to miss 
some of the best. Old purples from 
Williams, for instance, swear that a 
gentleman named Benny Boynton never 





had his equal for backfield play. Speak 
of Chicago, and the experts yell “Ecker- 
sall!” or “‘Berwanger!” Yet John 
Thomas, for many a contemporary’s 
money, was the best back who ever 
churned the turf for Chicago. 

One man’s sophomore is worth two 
of another man’s All-America. In 1921, 
Stanley Keck, Princeton captain and 
All-America the year before, was one 
of the most famous football players in 
the country. The headlines were Keck 
This and Keck That as Princeton’s 
heralded team came face to face with 
Chicago. 

Time after time the Chicago signal- 
caller sent John Thomas galloping over 
Keck’s position, and time after time the 
unsung sophomore back gained gobs of 
ground. As the Westerners approached 
Princeton’s goal line, the quarterback 
walked over and pointed a finger at 
Keck, battered and weary, as the great 
man climbed off his knees and picked 
the mud out of his nose. 

“Buddy,” said the quarterback stern- 
ly, “you better show something pretty 
quick, or sure as hell, they’ll send in 
Keck.” 

No forgotten man of the college 
ranks—and Dutch Clark is a case in 
point—can be certain of recognition till 
he joins the pros. Just as surely, no 
recognized college star can claim the 
title of “greatest football player” till 
he has served his hitch in commercial 
circles. ’m not proselyting for the pros. 
Not till they put me on the pay roll, 
which is considered, as of this week, to 
be no better than a 50-to-1 shot. I just 
mean that the college man’s record will 
not bear comparison with the pro 
player’s. 

Is Clark the greatest of all time? As 

the coaches say, “he could do every- 
thing and also think.” There have been 
few smarter football players than the 
Dutchman from Colorado, and here 
again it is fair to point out that Clark 
acquired most of his football intelli- 
gence and “sense of the field” as a pro. 
You can’t learn that much in four years 
of college ball. 
_ Today they speak of Ace Parker 
(Duke—Brooklyn) as a candidate for 
the top place. They may well be right. 
Whoever he is, the No. 1 man must 
have pro experience—for football play- 
ers, like booze, improve with age. 
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astonishing, for a few years ago, the 
knuckle-ball demon pitched in mediocre 
fashion for the Brooklyn Dodgers, then 
sank to the minors. 

There he won consistently, and one day 
Clark Griffith, Washington owner, watched 
Dutch pitch one of his top games for 
Atlanta of the Southern Association. “How 
come you win so easily in the minors and 
flop in the majors?” inquired Griff. 

“Well,” explained Dutch, “the catchers 
up there wouldn’t call for my knuckler. 
They couldn’t handle it and wanted to 
protect their passed-ball averages.” 

“Is that so!” replied Griff. “I’m taking 
you to Washington and our catchers will 
signal for your knuckler plenty, or else.” 

All summer long Rick Ferrell, No. 1 
Washington backstop, obeyed orders, call- 
ing for the hard-to-handle pitch frequent- 
ly. Incidentally, Ferrell was guilty of many 
passed balls—just how many won’t be 
known until the publication of those offi- 
cial averages. 


*{ Tom Yawkey, owner of the Boston Red 
Sox, who finished second in the American 
League, last week renewed Joe Cronin’s 
contract for five years. His salary will be 
“about $27,000” . . . William Benswanger, 
president of the sixth place Pittsburgh 





c 4 
Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 

WEEK END OCT. 6-7 
Fordham over Alabama 
Duke over Colgate 
Notre Dame over Georgia Tech 
Holy Cross over Louisiana State 
Northwestern over Oklahoma 
Santa Clara over Texas A. and M.* 
Wisconsin over Texas 
Columbia over Yale** 
Cornell over Syracuse*** 
Carnegie Tech over Temple 
Pittsburgh over West Virginia 
Minnesota over Nebraska 
Michigan over Michigan State 
Iowa over Indiana**** 
Tulane over Auburn 
Texas Christian over Arkansas 
California over St. Mary’s 
S. California over Washington State 
Stanford over Oregon 
Washington over U. C. L. A. 
Brown over Amherst***** 
Baylor over Oklahoma A. and M. 
Pennsylvania over Lafayette 
Army over Centre 
Kentucky over Vanderbilt 





*With reservations. 
**Can’t get reservations. 
***With gloves. 
****Underdog special. 
*****Weekly bombshell. 
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Pirates, replaced Pie Traynor, an easy- 
going manager, with a driving boss, 
Frankie Frisch, handing him a two-year 
contract, amount unannounced. The one- 
time Fordham Flash, boss of the St. Louis 
Cards from 1933 to 38 (they won the 
World Series under him in 1934) , had been 
on the side lines for a year, broadcasting 
games in Boston. Traynor will be retained 
on the pay roll of the Pirates as assistant 
to Joe Schultz, head of the team’s farm 
system developing young players. 





Fighting Filipino 

Trading punches with middleweight 
champion Fred Apostoli through the siz- 
aling sixth round of a fight in Madison 
Square Garden last Monday night (and 
coming off second best) challenger Ceferino 
Garcia, dynamic Filipino, came back in 
the seventh to beat Apostoli to his knees 
and win by a technical knockout a title 
recognized in California and New York. 





Football Communiqué No. 1 


Surprising skirmishes and totally un- 
looked-for counterattacks were reported 
on football’s western front last week in the 
first big battles of 1939 gridiron warfare. 

Pittsburgh, supposedly weaker now that 
Coach Jock Sutherland has been replaced 
by Charles Bowser, made a reconnaissance 
flight out to Seattle, Wash. (the first trans- 
continental air trip of an entire collegiate 
squad), and showed startling power in bomb- 
ing Washington, 27-6. In Los Angeles, Tex- 
as Christian, tabbed by pre-season dope- 
sters as the nation’s second strongest unit 
(after only Tennessee) suffered the upset 
of the week by losing to U.C.L.A., 6-2. 
Also in Los Angeles, Southern California, 
“the class of the coast,” could do no better 
than stalemate Oregon, 7-7. 

In Palo Alto, Oregon State marched 
through Stanford, 12-0. From Berkeley, 
Calif., came almost incredible news. The 
mighty California Bears bowed to the lit- 
tle College of the Pacific, coached by Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, 6-0. It was the second game 
of a “warm-up” double-header, the Bears 
having previously pounded the California 
Aggies, 32-14. 





Cow Puncheuse 


Each year the Ranch Society of Texas 
picks 21 girls—for their looks, social back- 
ground, and riding skill—and sends them 
out as good-will ambassadors to rodeo 
shows. Eight of these “Sponsor Girls” from 
Texas, none over 20, all daughters of well- 
to-do ranch owners, arrived in New York 
City early this week for the fourteenth 
annual World’s Championship Rodeo, 


opening in Madison Square Garden Oct. 
4 and running through Oct. 29. 
By far the most impressive of the ranch 











“debs” who will adorn the New York Wild 
West show is Sydna Yokley, 17, whose 
specialty is a daring calf-roping act. Her 
best time for the stunt—riding out on a 
horse, throwing a lasso over a running 
calf, jumping to the ground, wrestling the 
calf to earth, and tying up his feet—is 
22 3/5 seconds, good average time even 
fora man. 

A high-school graduate, Miss Yokley 
owns, jointly with her father, the Lazy-L 
ranch near Canadian, Texas. She became 
a calf roper, more or less by chance, eight 
years ago when she was not yet 9. 

She persuaded a rodeo manager to let 
her have the fun of driving the calves out 
of the arena after contestants finished with 
them. Usually all one had to do was show 
them the door and they’d head through it. 
But one night, when a stubborn animal 
balked, she snatched her lariat, roped the 
calf, and dragged him to the exit. Since 
then, she’s been a terror to young bovines. 

Miss Yokley’s strength was astonishing 
then and still is, for she weighs only 106, 
not much more than half the weight of her 
blatting quarry. An attractive brunette, 
she never worries about spoiling her good 
looks or about soiling her good-looking 
rodeo ensembles, which consist of a $10 
shirt, flashy $30 boots, and a $40 sombrero. 
She got her biggest thrill in Forth Worth 
last March when she floored a calf directly 
in front of a box occupied by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and was invited over for a 
chat. 
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Madam Manager 


Evelyn Phillips Harper of “Louisville, 
Ky., hates cooking. She prefers eating in 
restaurants. But one evening six years ago, 
she found herself cornered in a kitchen. 
Her husband, a prizefighter, arrived home 
with his manager. Both said they were 
too tired to dine out. 

So she whipped up, among other fodder, 
some spinach. They tasted it. And then 
the guest, an old friend up to that mo- 
ment, laughed aloud. “You’d make a bet- 
ter fight manager than a cook,” he sneered. 

Today the manager no longer visits the 
Harper household. For Mrs. Harper took 
his advice and his job as well. She’s a 
manager herself—licensed in Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Texas—and she bosses her 
husband in and out of the ring. 

Now that Leaping Lena Levinsky, who 
used to manage her brother Kingfish, re- 
sides in a sanitarium, Mrs. Harper is box- 
ing’s only woman manager. Since that 
night when the spinach went sour, she 
has had more than 200 fighters in tow— 
mostly featherweights, lightweights, and 
welters, because “they don’t eat so much.” 

At present she controls the activities of 
fifteen fisticuffers—all of the preliminary 
type, but they win more often than lose. 
Dressed in blue slacks, she arrived in 
Louisville with two of her troupe last 
week, the threesome having completed a 
1,100-mile auto trip from Texas, during 
which they slept overnight in the car. The 


Calf roper: Sydna Yokley 














Boxers’ boss: Mrs. Evelyn Harper 


week’s box score showed victories for two 
of her boys in Galveston, Johnny (Kayo) 
Stevens and Sammy Musco, while in New 
Orleans her “Wild Bill” McDowell won 
and Pancho Pedrone dropped a decision. 

In appearance Mrs. Harper, who is 
auburn-haired, 5 feet 3, 138 pounds, and 
“about 30,” suggests Clara Bow. She takes 
charge of every managerial duty person- 
ally, except the near-nude weighing-in 
ceremonies. “And I wouldn’t miss that,” 
she explains, “but the boys would prob- 
ably get high blood pressure from blush- 
ing.” 

The ring’s only mistress-manager has 
her enemies and her friends. Vernon 
Franklin, Louisville promoter, says: “I'd 
rather deal with a man. She drives a 
shrewd bargain,” whereas W. B. Davee, 
Houston promoter, rates her “the most 
popular fight manager in the country, 
though her fighters never lose a decision. 
They’re always robbed.” 

Her goal, like that of every manager, is 
to own a champ. But she no longer hopes 
that her husband, “Bad Boy” Harper, the 
winner of 60 fights in 85 starts, will land 
the lightweight title. Several months ago 
she overmatched him in New Orleans. Aft- 
er “Bad Boy” had taken a terrific beating, 
the local promoter chided: “I thought you 
said he was a good fighter.” To which she 
replied: “From now on, he’s a good hus- 
band.” 
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The Strange Genius Thoreau: 
Viewed as a Freak and a Bum 
in Early Concord Days 


Good biography can bring a man to life 
again. It can make him breathe and speak 
to a new public. Such a book is Henry 
Seidel Canby’s Tuoreau, of which it is not 
too rash to say that it permits us to know 
that difficult character better than did his 
neighbors in Concord, Mass. For if any 
man ever needed to have a long view taken 
of him, that one was Henry David 
Thoreau. 

He had friends and confidants—Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Horace Greeley, Mar- 
garet Fuller—who understood him accord- 
ing to their lights and limitations. But to 
most of his contemporaries Thoreau was a 
freak, a misanthropic “skulker” in the 
woods, a good-for-naught. He dressed so 
meanly that good Concord folk construed 
it an insult when he appeared in their 
parlors in his dusty, baggy clothes. He 
did little visible work. 

And then, of course, he went to jail for 
nonpayment of the poll tax and wrote a 
scandalous piece called “Civil Disobedi- 
ence” to justify himself. (Which book, as 
any British colonial administrator can 
testify, became the bible of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and his civil disobedience move- 
ment in India.) The greatness of Thoreau, 
his creative contribution to literature and 
thought, were appreciated by the very few. 

Thoreau (pronounced “thorough” by 
the Concord of his day) was of French 
Channel Island stock. He was born in 
Concord in 1817, went to Harvard—where 
he distinguished himself in no way—and 
returned to try his hand at many trades. 
He had a go at journalism, wrote poetry, 
taught school a bit, and, when he felt the 
pinch, helped his father make lead pencils. 
Finally he came to grips with his problem: 
how to do the things he wanted, reading, 
writing, botanizing, and thinking, without 
money or without slaving all his life at 
drudgery. He advocated the inverted six- 
day week—the seventh day only was to be 
devoted to iabor. 

Walden Pond, near Concord, was his 
solution. There in the quiet wild, as he has 
told in one of the finest books in our litera- 
ture, Thoreau built a hut, planted bean 
rows and a potato patch, and lived for two 
years withdrawn from society, not, as Dr. 
Canby insists, from life. During this pe- 
riod of hard thinking and writing, of 
almost Brahman meditation, Thoreau’s 
genius flowered and his philosophy of the 
individual assumed definite form. Some of 
his philosophy of personal integrity is sug- 
gested in the following excerpts from his 
writings: 

“Tf the injustice is part of the necessary 
friction of the machine of government, let 
it go, let it go; perchance it will wear 
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smooth . . . But if it is of such a nature 
that it requires you to be the agent of in- 
justice to another, then, I say, break the 
law.” “I was not born to be forced. I will 
breathe after my own fashion .. . If a 
plant cannot live according to its nature, 
it dies; and so a man.” “I am as desirous 
of being a good neighbor as I am of being 
a bad subject.” (THoreav. 508 pages, 
158,000 words. Illustrations, notes, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$3.75.) 





Saga of the de Milles 


Back in 1913, Cecil de Mille, then 39, 
told his successful playwright brother, 
William,* that he had formed a company 
with a glove salesman named Sam Gold- 
fish (since become Sam Goldwyn) and the 
vaudeville impresario Jesse L. Lasky to 
make those new moving pictures everyone 
was talking about. Cecil was going out to 
California to direct a five-reeler starring 
Dustin Farnum. 

William was outraged. The de Milles 
came of a proud theatrical family, he re- 
minded Cecil. (Their father, Henry C. 
de Mille, was one of the most prolific play- 
wrights of the 90s, while Cecil, who had 
written such hits as “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes” and “The Stampede,” had also 
managed his mother’s successful de Mille 
Play Company for years). Now he was 
about to waste a bright future on a 
“vulgar, unworthy scheme of coaxing 
nickels away from poor little children.” 

When Cecil topped his effrontery with 
a touch for $5,000, his brother really was 

(Continued on Page 45) 





*Author of “Strongheart,” “The Warrens of 
Virginia,”: “The Land of the Free,” and “The 
Woman.” 
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Thoreau, sage of Walden Pond 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
shocked. The answer was no. “Go west, 
young man,” Bill said, “and I'll try to 
save enough to pay your fare back.” 

“And I kept my promise,” writes Wil- 
liam in his vastly entertaining biography, 
out this week. “I saved enough to pay his 
fare back, but he never came back. Years 
later I used the money to pay my own 
fare back.” 

The next year William de Mille was in 
California working for his brother (now 
known as C.B.) as a cowboy extra. He had 
seen the light at the opening of Cecil’s 
“The Squaw Man,” which had captured 
New York. The story of the making of 
that picture is alone worth the price of 
William’s book. 

In those days, the General Film Co. 
monopolized theaters and patents on cin- 
ema apparatus. It fought the independ- 
ents in old-time trust fashion; rough stuff 
was the rule, says de Mille, and “fair 
means were only used as a last resort.” 
When “The Squaw Man” was finished 
and run off for the eager director, it was 
found that saboteurs planted in the cut- 
ting room had wrecked the negative by 
pulling the film between their heels and 
the floor. Somehow the Jesse L. Lasky 
Feature Play Co. scraped up another 
$20,000 and C.B. made the film again. 
Every night he carried the day’s work 
home with him; twice someone took a shot 
at him. When the picture was ready for 
cutting, C.B. personally supervised the 
work with a six-shooter strapped around 
his middle. 

As actor, scenarist, and finally as a di- 
rector of subtle and expert silent pictures, 
William C. de Mille stayed with the in- 
fant industry and helped wean it. His book 
is a mine of good stories of old-time stars, 
inter-industry battles, and the talkie rev- 
olution of 1928. (Hottywoop Saea. 319 
pages, 89,000 words. Illustrations, index. 
Dutton, New York. $3.50.) 





‘Can America Stay Neutral?’ 


The most important, most controversial 
topic now engaging the attention of the 
American people is the subject of a new 
book entitled Can America Stay NeEv- 
TRAL? Written by Allen W. Dulles, a New 
York lawyer and legal expert at three in- 
ternational arms conferences, and Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong, author of “When 
There Is No Peace” (Newsweek, Feb. 
20), it contains an examination of our 
present neutrality legislation, a history of 
such legislation since President Washing- 
ton’s neutrality proclamation in 1793, and 
a discussion on the practicability of our 
passing laws binding the government in 
advance to the course of action it should 
take in keeping America out of war. 

Neutrality is a matter of policy, not in- 
ternational law, the authors hold, pointing 
out that the “historical neutrality which 
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nations have attempted to maintain al- 
most from the days of chivalry has little 
practical significance in a world where 
wars are fought as they are fought today.” 

Because of that belief, Dulles and Arm- 
strong argue against freezing our legisla- 
tion into a definite number of restrictions 
(like the arms embargo) , contending that 
we should have a constantly shifting pol- 
icy with one end: to avoid where possible 
incidents that might arouse public feeling. 
Thus we should be either at liberty to in- 
sist on “neutral rights” when such a course 
of action is expedient and in our interest, 
or waive them when it would be dangerous. 

As to the embargo act, the authors see 
an inconsistency in the fact that, though 
belligerents cannot buy arms from us, a 
“neutral” like the U.S.S.R. can get as 
many planes, for instance, as it needs to 
pursue its “neutral” actions in Poland. 

To the question implicit in the book’s 
title, Dulles and Armstrong reply (hedg- 
ing somewhat): “A good part of the an- 
swer is contained in the statement that 
the legislation we adopt will not—and cer- 
tainly should not be decisive.” (Can 
AmericA Stay Nevutrat? 277 pages, 
37,000 words. Appendixes, index. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Mars 1n THE House or Deatnu. By Rex 
Ingram. 377 pages, 56,000 words. Draw- 
ings, glossary. Knopf, New York. $2.50. A 
bad melodramatic novel, by the former 
movie director, about a bullfighter and his 
loves in Spain and Mexico. The illustra- 





From ‘Hollywood Saga’ 


Movie memory: Clara Bow and William de Mille on location in 1926 


tions are excellent drawings by Carlos 
Ruano Llopis, noted bullfight poster artist. 


Tue Face or a Nation. By Thomas 
Wolfe. 322 pages, 65,000 words. Draw- 
ings. Scribners, New York. $2.75. A collec- 
tion of “poetical passages” from his works. 


Tue Sea Tower. By Hugh Walpole. 
307 pages, 81,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. A new novel, 
combining a “silver cord” theme with the 
power of the author’s “The Man With 
Red Hair.” 


Ir Taxes Att Kinps. By Louis Brom- 
field. 690 pages, 306,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $3. Bargain day at Bromfield’s 
literary bazaar; the package contains three 
full-length novels, two novelettes, and 
four short stories. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Dracon’s Teetu. By Ellery Queen. 
825 pages. Stokes, New York. $2. Like the 
dragon’s teeth sown by the mythological 
King Cadmus, Cadmus Cole’s will was 
bound to bring trouble. He left his nieces 
his millions provided neither married. 
Evasion of the will was Queen’s not too 
difficult problem. 


Tue Biack Guioves. By Constance and 
Gwenyth Little. 265 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. Goings-on in a suburban 
Jersey community that begin when Lissa 
Herridge hears someone shoveling coal in 
her untenanted house. Pleasantly written, 
with a punch at the end of each chapter 
that will keep you awake till you finish it. 
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Capital-Goods Outlay to Soar 


in Wake of New European War 


Based on Real Upturn, 


Not Hope for Munitions Boom; 
Utilities Leading March 


The war of 1914-18 not only shot Amer- 
ican exports up to record levels but also 
brought a sensational increase in plant 
modernization and industrial construction 
(see chart). This vast expansion in pro- 
ductive capacity was caused partly by the 
erection of highly specialized plants to 
turn out munitions for the Allies, but the 
need for more factories to supply many 
other types of goods to the belligerent and 
neutral nations—and to our own con- 
sumers—was fully as important. 

There are already some indications that 
the near-record orders touched off by the 
new European war may, as in the other 
conflict, generate a new upturn in capital- 
goods outlays. Thus as a natural conse- 
quence of the steel boom, the United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co. reported last 
week that inquiries for steel-mill equip- 
ment had increased “tremendously” since 
the first of September, and Republic Steel 
announced that it was starting a $3,000,- 
000 program of expansion and improve- 
ments in eight plants. And a small fabri- 
cator—Martin Steel Products Co. at 
Mansfield, Ohio—even carried on some of 
its operations in a tent, pending erection of 
an addition. 

Two developments indicated that in- 
dustries not associated with a war-materi- 
als boom might contribute to the capital- 
goods upturn: (1) the National Biscuit 
Co. let a contract for a $3,200,000 bakery 
in Atlanta, and (2) the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association stated that 
domestic sales “to a wide variety” of in- 
dustries in the first half of September were 
above the high total for the full month 
of August (foreign orders showed a sub- 
stantial increase also) . 

That these developments were indicators 
of a fairly general trend was disclosed by 
a NEWSWEEK survey among representative 
architects and building concerns special- 
izing in industrial construction. All reported 
an upturn in plans for new factories—in 
the aviation, machinery, tool and die, and 
chemical trades, for example. Several 


agreed that factory construction might 
soon equal the 1937 recovery peak. 
Despite that outlook, builders, archi- 
tects, and machinery men generally doubted 
that the 1915-18 rush to build or modernize 


munitions plants would be duplicated in 
the near future, even if Congress should 
change the Neutrality Act to permit sales 
of munitions on a cash-and-carry basis. 
The lessons of 1919-20—how brand-new 
plants suddenly became white elephants, 
how heavy taxes soon ate up the wartime 
profits—are too fresh in mind, they agreed. 
Only a few concerns that are not now 
booking record orders might undertake 
such construction, and they only if the 
belligerents offered a price sufficient to en- 
able the amortization of necessary retool- 
ing and construction in two or three years.* 

But even if no rush to erect munitions 
plants occurs, the demand for capital goods 
will be swelled by another trade which will 
not book an export order of any kind—the 
public-utility industry. “Appeasement” de- 
velopments at the last session of Congress 
started the power companies thinking 
about bigger construction outlays (News- 
week, Aug. 28), and the record sales of 
electricity in the last few weeks are a 
major influence for still further increases. 

The Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 
is now contemplating new construction 
that would make next year’s budget al- 
most double the 1939 total, and its presi- 
dent, Wendell L. Willkie, predicted last 





*None of these considerations applies to the 
aviation industry, however. Our own national 
defense program and the prospect of selling 
military and commercial planes to neutral na- 
tions justify plans for aviation-plant expansion. 





week that the industry as a whole might 
next year increase its spending 40 per cent 
over the $473,000,000 total for this year, 
Electrical manufacturers report that in- 
quiries already in hand justify expectations 
of at least a 25 per cent rise. The threat of 
higher prices for all types of plant equip- 
ment—which grew more potent last week 
as an independent company, Lukens Steel, 
raised prices on steel plates, and as scrap 
steel, zinc, and other metals were ad- 
vanced—is another influence making for 
larger public-utility commitments. 

(Reassurance concerning equipment 
prices was provided this Monday, how- 
ever, by Wendell E. Phipp, president of 
the National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation, who told the association’s con- 
vention that there had been no general 
increase in prices of machine tools and 
that “it is my belief . . . that machine tool 
builders generally are making every effort 
to retain present price levels.”) 





Significance 


It is reasonable to expect total private 
spending for plants and equipment to ap- 
proach the 1937 level soon, even without 
munitions-plant building, because indus- 
trial production is already nearing the 1937 
pace (the Federal Reserve index was 
around 110 for September, compared with 
the peak of 118 two years ago) . And while 
this higher activity is already turning up 
skilled-labor shortages and _ spotlighting 
plant obsolescence, industry in general has 
still not felt the insistent demands for 
manufactured products that a protracted 
war would develop (most concerns are 
now trying to satisfy domestic consumers’ 
needs before considering export inquiries) . 

A surging tide of industrial spending 





Courtesy of The Mansfield News-Journal 


Boom: oath of the M artin Steel Products Co. overflowed into tents 


















“On the Spot” 


WAR NEWS = 


Edgar Ansel Mowrer 





“WHAT of the correspondents 
who write these dispatches ?” 

Ten years ago, in a comprehensive 
article, a distinguished writer asked 
that question about The Chicago 
Daily News foreign service — and 
answered it himself. 

He was qualified to answer. Not 
because he had been the FIRST man 
ever to win the Pulitzer Prize for out- 
standing foreign correspondence — 
although, indeed, he was. But because, 
having reported Europe as Paris cor- : 
respondent throughout the World _ 
War of 1914 when “even foreign 
governments and general staffs be- 
came subscribers” to this service, he SS 
knew whereof he spoke. =~ ‘<a 
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“What of the correspondents who 
write these dispatches?” he asked. And his answer 
of another decade vividly photographs the seasoned 
qualities of The Daily News overseas men in this 
hour of war: “They are more, even, than trained 
American newspapermen. They are, in their several 
territories, experts, whose advice is asked for and 
whose opinions are sought.” 

(“When Myron T. Herrick was Ambassador to France 
(World War of 1914) be was moved to say while on a 
visit to Washington: ‘In my opinion, Mr. Lawson ( founder 
of The Daily News foreign service) bas the highest con- 
ception of public duty and responsibility as a newspaper 
owner and publisher of any man now with representatives 
in Europe. A newspaperman can do much good in times 
such as these and he can do a world of harm. I want to 
saynow that Mr. Lawson and his men work only for good.’ 
Mention by bis auditor of the name Paul Mowrer, then 
Paris correspondent of The Daily News, led Herrick to 
add: ‘That is exactly what I mean—Mowrer. I often 
have him come to see me. He never forgets his country and 
he is ever ready to help it in any way he can. He proves my 
statement that Mr. Lawson has the best conception of bis 
responsibility and the responsibility of his newspaper of 
any American now in the European field.’’’ — Victor 
Lawson. His Time and His Work, by Charles H. Dennis.) 


“By their knowledge of foreign languages, their 
familiarity with foreign mentalities, their experience 
of travel, their wide personal acquaintanceship, their 
constant study of foreign problems, they are at once 
effectively armored against the wiles of propaganda 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper - With the most valuable circulation in the city 


-..Very often into the writing of a single one of their 
short, clear, reliable cable dispatches, which in five 
minutes gives the reader the gist of a perplexing situa- 
tion, have gone years of experience, days of active per- 
sonal investigation and careful weighing of evidence. 

“Nearly all of these correspondents have lived a 
considerable part of their lives abroad... Nor is there 
one of them who has not, in great emergencies, ac- 
cepted the gravest personal risks for the sake of his 
readers in Chicago ...Whether in the plunging sub- 
marine or the reeking river boat ... whether threat- 
ened by the intimidations of hostile governments and 
peoples, or by shellfire in actual battle, there is scarcely 
one of them who has not...dared in order to know 
and to inform.” 

Two years ago the following was published in“The 
Press and World Affairs” (Appleton-Century): 

“The Chicago Daily News service, started in 1898, 
proved so good during the early months of the World War 
that other newspapers wanted to share it.” 

Today, at the beginning of what has been called the 
Second World War, requests from the press of 
America to share this service are daily occurrences. 

Reliable newsgathering and transmission of dis- 
patches in the war setup that is now hamstringing 
Europe calls for experience of the first order. For “on 
the spot” war news — gathered by experts who know 
how to get the truth (and how to get that truth trans- 
mitted) — you can depend upon America’s ablest 
foreign news service. 





DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO J 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building 
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will mean the reemployment of thousands 
of workers—actually, industrial construc- 
tion and modernization expenditures of 
$3,122,000,000 in 1937 were only 15 per 
cent below the 1929 high. This will give 
business a marked lift during the period 
when the inventories accumulated during 
the September buying avalanche are being 
absorbed. 





A.B.A.’s Warning 


When the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convened in Texas last November, 
commercial loan volume was distressingly 
low. Last week, as 3,000 members assem- 
bled in Seattle for the association’s 35th 
annual convention, loans had just shot up 
8 per cent over the 1938 period. Neverthe- 
less, the bankers’ joy was mixed with 
anxiety. 

Crediting the recent sudden expansion 
of business to anticipation of war orders 
rather than their realization, the delegates 
resolved that “the policies of American 
banking should be resolutely directed 
toward restraining and restricting any ex- 
cessive war boom.” They added, however, 
that the banks were ready to meet “ade- 
quately and promptly” any credit demand 
in the months ahead. (Excess reserves are 
now $5,330,000,000.) 

The emergency calls for “an abatement 
of the conflict between the philosophies of 
business and government,” according to 
Philip A. Benson, retiring president of the 
A. B.A. and president of the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn. “Labor, manage- 
ment, and government should act as a 
unit to rebuild our economy to meet the 
strains and stresses that war will inflict 
on us,” he declared. 

Danger that our $45,000,000,000 public 
debt might soar to $80,000,000,000 if we 
got into the war was seen by the new 
A. B. A. head, Robert M. Hanes, president 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., and a brother of Under- 


Nat’l Machine Tool Builders Assn., F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. Hanes. 
“Can we take the punishment that would 
be entailed in the payment of a debt of 
such proportions and remain a true democ- 
racy?” he asked. And the Treasury’s easy- 
money policy was attacked by H. Donald 
Campbell, president of the Chase National 
Bank, as a “heavy tax upon all who 
possess capital.” He also predicted that 
“interest rates cannot remain pegged at 
their present levels.” 

However, in spite of these criticisms of 
the Administration’s unbalanced budget 
and deficit-financing program, the bankers 
did put on record their “continuing convic- 
tion” that Federal bonds were the safest 
of all investments. 





. “Harris & Ewing 


Robert M. Hanes, new A.B.A. head 
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Chrysler Siactione 


C.1.0. Wins 10 of 13 Plants, 
Speeds Industry-Wide Campaign 


The only place in the world where gov- 
ernment - supervised elections determine 
whether workmen want one union or an- 
other—or no union at all—is the United 
States. Since the National Labor Relations 
Board was established in 1935 to admin- 
ister the Wagner Act it has superintended 
2,140 such elections, covering more than 
669,733 workers. 

Last week, in polls held outside each of 
the Chrysler Corp.’s thirteen plants, the 
NLRB had its biggest employe vote. In 
this contest, 51,217 employes gave the 
C.I.O. a majority (and the right to bar- 
gain for all) in ten of Chrysler’s main 
plants. Only at Evansville, Ind., and 
among a small group of New Castle, Ind., 
tool and die workers did the A.F.L. United 
Automobile Workers faction win. And the 
employes at Kokomo, Ind., decided they 
wanted no union. The combined figures 
(unimportant except as an indication of 
union strength, since individual plant ma- 
jorities rule in this election) were: C.I.0., 
40,552; A.F.L., 4,673; neither organiza- 
tion, 4,473. 

Thus did the C.L.O. win its seventh suc- 
cessive ballot victory in the automobile 
industry, adding most of Chrysler to the 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., Packard Motor 
Car Co., Motor Products Corp., Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp., Bundy Tubing Corp., 
and Michigan Steel Castings Co. 

But while these votes all favored the 
C.1.0., the John L. Lewis unionists con- 
tinued to oppose an election at General 
Motors, the largest unit of the industry, 
where they already have what amount to 
exclusive bargaining rights for 42 plants in 
which the A.F.L. has no shop committees. 
They frowned on the management’s peti- 
tion for an election (Newsweek, Aug. 14) 
—the first under relaxed NLRB rules. Last 
week the board also frowned on the first 
employer petition and rejected it on 
grounds that G. M. had failed to supply 
further information (the nature of which 
was kept secret by the board) requested 
by NLRB members. In turning down the 
company’s request, however, the board an- 
nounced it would investigate representa- 
tion disputes in fifteen G. M. plants as re- 
quested by the A.F.L.—a step that may 
eventually lead to elections. 





Significance 


Although the decisiveness of the C.L.0.’s 
automobile victories indicates that the 
danger from interunion strikes is passing, 
the possibility of auto labor troubles on 
other issues has not been eliminated.* The 








*The Nash-Kelvinator Corp. Kenosha, Wis., 
automobile plant was closed this week by a 
strike for higher wages and a contract to re- 
place a working agreement. 
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main reason for this is the dominant 
union’s determination to force Chrysler 
and Briggs to recognize it as the bargain- 
ing agent for all their employes, regardless 
of the plant majority rule imposed by the 
NLRB. This is also a factor in the C.L.0.’s 
anti-election attitude at G. M. where pos- 
sible loss of some plant units would pre- 
sent new obstacles to company-wide bar- 
gaining ambitions. All of this activity ties 
into the C.1.0.’s closed-shop campaign—a 
drive that auto manufacturers are pre- 
pared to resist. 





Labor Notes 


One of the most important phases of the 
Department of Justice’s projected anti- 
trust investigation of the building industry 
concerns the effect on labor costs of alleged 
monopolistic practices of building labor 
unions. In anticipation of this, the A.F.L. 
Building Trades Department, meeting in 
Cincinnati last week, on the eve of the 
AFL. convention, urged the government 
to get the “whole truth” in the building 
situation by looking into such items as 
land prices, financing, insurance, material 
prices, brokers’ commissions, and legal fees 
as well as labor costs.The main conten- 
tion: that a 20 per cent increase in labor’s 
wage bill would amount to only a 2 per 
cent increase in the total cost of a project. 


" Local No. 76B of the United Furniture 
Workers is a loyal affiliate of the C.L.O. 
Just as loyal to the A.F.L. is the New York 
Wood Carvers and Modelers Association. 
But the fact that the parent organizations 
of these New York unions are battling did 
not prevent them from signing an unusual 
joint closed-shop contract with eight furni- 
ture manufacturers. The contract provides 
for hiring an equal number of A.F.L. 
carvers, who supply pieces of chairs, sofas, 
and the like, and C.1.0. furniture workers, 
who assemble and upholster the pieces. 





Horses and War 


Until 1914, horses were almost as nec- 
essary as men in warfare. That importance 
was reflected at the beginning of the 
World War by an increase in America’s 
horse exports from 22,776 in 1914 to 289,- 
340 the following year. In the 25 years 
since then, however, mechanization has 
placed a large part of the world’s armies 
on wheels and caterpillar treads, casting a 
lot of doubt on the utility of the horse 
in modern warfare. 

The prospect for another war boom in 
horse exports (contrary to the wishes of 
the American Humane association, which 
has asked President Roosevelt to ban horse 
and mule shipments to belligerents) was 
a chief topic of discussion last week among 
horse breeders who met in Waterloo, 
(Continued on Page 51) 


Ihe“ LOW-DOWN’ 
for the HIGHER-UPS” 





The Boss wrote this book 
... for other Bosses to read 


And that’s why it’s such practical, straight-from-the-shoulder stuff, 
and yet so interesting. Why it clears away the misconceptions that have 
long existed about the important business function of name and data 
writing. It’s written to addressing machine owners in an earnest effort 
to set them right on some things they've taken no occasion to dig into 
but have accepted at face value. 


But don’t ask for this book unless you can bring to it an open and 
investigative mind. Then, it will refresh your intelligence, just as any 
talk would.with any man who opens up his heart about an interesting 
business that has been his every thought for a lifetime. 


‘All of which will get you what?”’ if you send for the book. Simply 
this: You will have up-to-the-minute information on an important phase 
of your business procedure and be in a knowing position to do the right 
thing by your requirements, your office help and your budget, when you 
are ready to modernize your addressing equipment. 


This book will be mailed only if requested on your business letterhead 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
131-B Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Tea is particular about choos- 
ing friends. If you put it in 
something it doesn’t like, its 
delicate flavor changes. 

But tea gets along famously 
| with Alcoa Aluminum Foil. 
' That's one reason why you find 

an Aluminum Foil liner in 
Lipton boxes. Here's another: 
the food-friendly foil keeps tea 
fresh, because it repels air, 
light and moisture. 

When you shop, look for this 
sign of freshness . . . Alcoa’ 
Aluminum Foil. Aluminum 
Company of America, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Waiting for the Answer 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In 1937, when the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction was 114-118, the stock market, 
as measured by the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average, hovered around 190. To- 
day, with practically everyone agreed 
that before the end of the year produc- 
tion will break through the 1937 high, 
the market is selling in the neighbor- 
hood of 150. Clearly something is out 
of kilter in one of these relationships. 
If industrial production of 115 war- 
ranted a stock market of 190 two years 
ago, why should security prices now be 
40 points lower with equally good, or 
better, business immediately ahead? 

The answer is to be found, of course, 
in a comparison of the two periods. And 
it is an interesting answer not only for 
the light it throws on the possible trend 
of the market, but as well as a sum- 
mary appraisal of the longer term out- 
look for business. 

Starting at 85 in May 1935, produc- 
tion gradually increased, almost with- 
out a setback, until in December 1936 
it reached 121—as against the peak in 
1929 of 126. In the following month, 
January 1937, there was a sharp de- 
cline, to 114, but this was largely be- 
cause of seasonal adjustments, and 
thereafter the index did not vary more 
than four points above or below 114 for 
the next eight months. 

That was the longest period of sta- 
bility at anything approaching a de- 
cent level that the country had enjoyed 
in ten years. It was not prosperity, but 
at least it was a level at which most 
business could cover expenses and have 
something left over for the stockhold- 
ers. From the point of view of investors, 
therefore, it was an encouraging period, 
and since the majority of them saw no 
reason for a downturn they bought and 
held securities at prices which presaged 
a continuation of the current level of 
profits for the next year or more. In 
other words, the market discounted a 
future which then appeared to be both 
favorable and reasonably certain. 

Now contrast that with the more re- 
cent situation. Between May and De- 
cember of last year there was an extra- 
ordinarily sharp rise of production, 
from 76 to 104. This was accompanied 
by a run-up in the market from 99 to 
158. Starting in January of this year 
business began to taper off, falling to 92 


in April and May. The market did like- 
wise, declining to 121. Then production 
began to expand. It spurted to 98 in 
June, with the settlement of the coal 
strike, and continued its climb to 101 
in July and 102 in August. At first the 
market kept pace with the improving 
business. It rose to 140, settled back 10 
points, and advanced to 146 in the last 
half of July. But then it began to get 
out of step. Day by day, except for 
temporary rallies, it sold off, until by 
the latter part of August it was back 
close to 130, or only a little higher than 
it had been before the upswing of busi- 
ness, and some 25 points below what it 
had been with the same volume of busi- 
ness nine months earlier. At such a level 
it not only was refusing to discount the 
probability of better business in the 
coming months, but was even failing 
to reflect the improvement that had al- 
ready occurred. 

The reason for this strange behavior 
of the market was, of course, that no 
one could tell whether he was buying 
stocks for war or peace. As soon as 
that was cleared up prices shot forward 
25 points in ten days. But even with 
that rise, which is the fact to bear in 
mind, the market did no more than 
bring itself in line with what would 
have been justified by current business. 
Needless to say, many individual stocks 
went far beyond this and anticipated 
war profits. But leaving these aside, the 
market as a whole did not discount a 
sharp increase in business. And it has 
not yet done so. 

The failure of the market to discount 
this improvement has not been the re- 
sult of any one factor. Rumors of an 
early peace, uncertainty as to the 
changes to be made in the Neutrality 
Act, and foreign liquidation have all 
played a part. But overshadowing all of 
these, except for day-to-day fluctua- 
tions, and in a sense the summation of 
all of them, has been a consideration 
which was not a cause for worry in 
1936-37. This is the question of what 
the level of business will be four or five 
months hence. The preponderate opin- 
ion at present is that there will be some 
setback after the turn of the year, but 
as yet there is no basis for determining 
how severe it will be. That is the ques- 
tion for which the market has been 
waiting for an answer. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
lowa, in connection with a Belgian horse 
show and Dairy Cattle Congress. The con- 
sensus there was that little demand for 
horses and mules could be expected from 
the present belligerents. 

In Chicago, however, officials of the 
Horse and Mule Association of America 
thought differently. ihey held that if air- 
planes destroyed roads and bridges, forc- 
ing armies to operate in open country, 
draft animals would be needed to pull 
equipment out of the mud. It was recog- 
nized, however, that if hostilities settled 
down to limited movements or trench war- 
fare, the need for horses would be les- 
sened. 

Only one large export order—1,500 
mules for Turkey—has been received in 
America in recent months. (So far, in the 
present war, the belligerents have drawn 
heavily on Ireland’s horse supply.) And 
even should an emergency demand devel- 
op, America is only about half as well 
equipped to fill it as in 1915. Because of 
farm mechanization, the horse population 
has dropped from 21,431,000 to 10,800,000, 
and the number of mules has been reduced 
from 5,062,000 to 4,382,000. 





Insurance and War 


Life Companies Study Changes 
That Conflict May Necessitate 


Even though this country is not in- 
volved in war, the conflict across the seas 
is raising knotty problems for American 
life-insurance companies. Since premium 
rates are necessarily calculated on the 
basis of the normal risks of human exist- 
ence, the companies must decide to what 
extent their mortality experience will be 
changed by the catastrophe, and they can- 
not ignore the possibility that the United 
States might be drawn in. 

The earliest life contracts written in 
this country generally relieved the com- 
pany of liability if the insured was killed 
in war or riot, but these limiting clauses 
did not assume much importance—except 
during the Civil War—and had generally 
disappeared by 1914. Watching the expe- 
rience of European companies, the Amer- 
ican life underwriters were ready for dras- 
tic action, however, by 1917. 

Following recommendations of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
soners in April of that year, the compa- 
nies adopted a uniform war clause on all 
policies sold thereafter: all restrictions de- 
vised were effective two to ten years from 
date of issue; the policyholder must no- 
tify the company within 31 days of join- 
ing the service; he must pay an extra war 
rremium ranging from $37.50 to $100 per 
£1,000 (in Canada it hit $250) or else 
the company would be liable only for the 
‘mount of paid-in premiums; and at the 








How 


Mickey Mouse 
joined our family 

















¢ “Plastic dishes with pictures 
of Mickey Mouse—how in the world 
did Westinghouse get into that 
line?” asked a buyer. Well, it’s an 
odd story, showing how the logic 
of production sometimes leads to 
surprising answers. 


¢ Among the many electrical 
products that we make are the out- 
lets, switches, plugs, fuses and other 
little connections needed in a wir- 
ing system. They are known as 
Bryant and Hemco wiring devices, 
and are made in our factory in 
Bridgeport. In 1928, when the 
amazing possibilities of plastics were 
startling industry, we took over a 
nearby plastics plant to mould these 
various devices. 


¢ The capacity of this plant 
was greater than our needs, so we 
either had to cut it down or find 
new uses for plastics. About that 
time, scientists created new plastics 
in vivid, rainbow colors—marvel- 
ously suited to tableware, toys, 
smokers’ fittings and hundreds of 
such things. It seemed a long jump 
from dynamos and motors, but we 
had the plant and the plastics, so 
we plunged into the new field. 


° Famous designers went to 
work — skilled tool makers made 


hundreds of new dies — we hired 
salesmen who knew dis_es and tum- 
blers rather than switches and plugs 
—and almost before we knew it, had 
an important new business on 
our hands. 


¢ Our first big hit was with chil- 
dren. They were delighted with 
fascinating dishes decorated with 
pictures of Mickey Mouse, Snow 
White, and other lovable people 
who live in story books. We have 
sold millions of dishes glorifying 
Mickey and his gang! And millions 
of gaily colored spoons, plates, tum- 
blers and kitchenware, all identified 
by the well known names they bear 
—Hemcoware or Safetyware. That 
ashtray on your desk, the plastic 
housing of your new electric razor 
or the beautiful plastic cabinet of 
your bedside radio—they probably 
are all of our make. 


¢ Today, this plastics plant is 
busy with orders from chain and 
department stores from all over the 
country ...from sales organizations 
who use these products for premi- 
ums and novelties...and from man- 
ufacturers who are using plastic 
parts in their products. 


¢ Tous Westinghouse people, 
trained as we are to do years of 
research before launching a new 
electrical product, this overnight 
success that seems almost to have 
come out of the air, is startling and 
refreshing. Actually, of course, it 
did take a lot of planning and good 
team work—but still, it’s fun to look 
back and see how Mickey Mouse 
came to join the Westinghouse 
family. 














HERE IT IS! 


the book that has given 

thousands a New Key 
to Success in 

Life! 
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Down the ages certain men 
have been able to overcome 
the troubles that beset 
mankind and live lives of unbroken happiness. 
In The Sermon on the Mount, Dr. Fox shows you 
how they attained their mastery of life and how 
you can use the same methods with the same 
result. Proof that these methods work is in the 
thousands of letters Dr. Fox has received, in the 
thousands of people who attend his celebrated 
lectures, in the fact that sales of his book, The 
Sermon on the Mount, a national best seller in its 
fourth year, are constantly increasing. 

At all bookstores. Harper & Brothers $ J 50 
47 E. 33rd Street, New York 
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WHAT THE HEADLINES 
DON’T TELL YOU 


.-.. about war news is found in each 
issue of Newsweek. You get the facts 
behind the news, the significance of 
current events and forecasts of things 
to come—services you can enjoy in 
no other publication! One year (52 
issues) costs only $4. You may pay 
now or we'll bill you later, as you 
prefer. Address: W. R. Pelkus, News- 
week, RKO Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. 















GET THE MOST SUNSHINE 


Why wait until winter comes to plan 
your escape from cold weather? Plan 
early to come early for a long enjoyable sojourn 
in sunny St. Petersburg. 

The Sunshine City on Florida’s enchanting Gulf 
Coast is steadily gaining popularity as a resort 
center and friendly community. For climate, 
healthful living, varied entertainment and recre- 
ation St. Petersburg is unexcelled. Write today 
for helpful booklets prepared for you. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Hi. R. Neal, Chamber of Commerce, —SOS~S~S~S 

St. Petersburg, Florida— 

Please send booklets checked: ( ) General ( ) Schools 
( ) Hotels ( ) Fishing ( ) Apartments ( ) Facts 
Name 


Address 


$7. PETERSBU RG rioripa 























i‘rom “The History of an Advertising Agency’ 


N. W. Ayer and son in 1858, eleven years 
before the start of the advertising firm 


end of the war unneeded extra premiums 


would be refunded. 


Men already in the service, contemplat- 
ing enlistment, or called by the draft were 
rejected as risks. In addition, strict limits 
were put on the amount of insurance that 
Yet in 
spite of these handicaps life insurance 
in force increased by 38 per cent be- 
(Most companies 
dropped the war clause after the conflict 


men of military age could hold. 


tween 1914 and 1919. 


ended.) 


Since the outbreak of hostilities in Eu- 
rope a few American companies have re- 
adopted war-risk clauses on new policies 
which, principally, limit their liability to 
paid-in premiums in deaths resulting from 
war with respect to foreign-born citizens 
and travelers abroad. Other companies are 
simply rejecting applications of those likely 
to become subject to the hazards of the 
conflict. In Chicago, this week, however, 
representatives of the state insurance com- 
association are meeting with 


missioners’ 
officials from companies belonging to the 


American Life Convention to discuss the 
war situation. Expectations are that some 


uniform war-risk clause will be suggested 
as a guiding policy in the months ahead 
to cover the possibility of this country’s 
becoming involved. 





Story of N. W. Ayer 


On Apr. 1, 1869, a 21-year-old advertis- 
ing salesman and ex-schoolmaster, Francis 
Wayland Ayer, started his own advertis- 
ing agency in Philadelphia. As a tribute 
to his father, who ran a girls’ seminary, 
the young man called his venture N. W. 
Ayer & Son. Thus was founded the firm 
which today ranks as the oldest advertis- 
ing agency in the United States (N. W. 
Ayer & Son later purchased what remained 
of the business of Volney B. Palmer, the 





country’s first advertising agent, who 
founded the profession in 1841), and its 
growth is described in Tue History or 
AN Apvertisinc Acency by Ralph M. 
Hower, published last week (652 pages, 
Index. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. $4). 

The book is the fifth of the Harvard 
Studies in Business History which, by 
means of the case system, interpret an en- 
tire industry against the background of a 
leading firm in the field. Besides comprising 
a detailed history of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
therefore, this volume traces the growth of 
the agency system and high-lights the fun- 
damental function of advertising in gen- 
eral—the facilitating of large-scale distri- 
bution of goods and services. 

Thus, pointing out that “unknown wares 
find no buyers,” the author shows that the 
diffusion of information through adver- 
tising was indispensable to the mass pro- 
duction of such products as improved 
stoves, lamps, and washing machines, lead- 
ing up to the present era of modern con- 
veniences. 

Dr. Hower reviews the transition in the 
agency’s function from that of being vir- 
tually an employe of the publisher to its 
present status of counsel to the advertiser 
and shows how the change led to the first 
market survey—conducted by the agency 
to enable the advertiser to direct his pro- 
motional outlays more efficiently. Other 
steps in the evolution of the modern 
agency’s comprehensive services are sim- 
ilarly developed. 


§ The results of four years’ research by 
committees representing national adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies were made 
public last week in Copy Testine (131 
pages. Index. Ronald Press, New York. 
$3), a study prepared by the Advertising 
Research Foundation. Defining copy test- 
ing as “an attempt to answer scientifically 
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the age-old questions: “Will they read it?’ 
‘Will it make ’em buy?’” the book 
analyzes testing methods and offers prac- 
tical suggestions for increasing the effi- 
ciency of advertising expenditures. 





Trade Barriers 


Most Federal and state officials agree 
that interstate commerce is_ seriously 
hampered by discriminatory taxes and 
regulations adopted by the various states 
favoring their own products at the ex- 
pense of those grown or manufactured in 
other parts of the country. The problem 
was thoroughly discussed at a national 
conference in Chicago early this year 
(Newsweek, Apr. 17) and taken up 
again last week at a two-day meeting in 
Denver. Attending were delegates of ten 
states: Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Utah, Oklahoma, Texas, Nevada, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

After Gov. Ralph L. Carr of Colorado 
had called for prompt action “to keep us 
from getting like the small countries of 
Europe, with a fence around each state,” 
the conference voted unanimously to ask 
all states for “economies of government,” 
since “trade barriers arise chiefly because 
of the necessity of raising revenue for 
governmental purposes.” Delegates did en- 
dorse one type of barrier—state ports of 
entry (Newsweek, Mar. 20)—following 
a heated debate, as a means of “collecting 
taxes justly levied against interstate oper- 
ation of motor trucks.” They then de- 
cided to hold another conference in Santa 
Fe, N. M., about Feb. 15 to begin actual 
attempts to remove trade barriers. 





Thanksgiving Days 

Since promotional material for tying 
merchandising with a holiday is usually 
prepared far in advance, national adver- 
tisers were thrown into confusion by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s statement that he would 
proclaim Nov. 23 instead of Nov. 30 as 
Thanksgiving this year (Newsweek, Aug. 
28) . 

The President’s announcement was ac- 
tually binding only in the District of 
Columbia and the Federal territories, so 
there was no telling when the holiday 
would be proclaimed in the individual 
states. Therefore, to clear up the matter 
as quickly as possible, the Association of 
National Advertisers wrote to the 48 
governors asking their plans. The results 
of the survey, made public last week, 
showed these intentions: 


To opserve Nov. 30: 23 states—Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 





































Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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CURLEY PUTS ON HIS OWN PRIVATE RODEOAND 
WHAT DOOUR NEW GUESTS GET EXCITED ABOUT 7ORANGES! 
SURE THEY LIKE THE BRONCS AND US COWHANDS ---BUT 
THEY WRITE HOME ABOUT WARM SUNSHINE 
AND ORANGE TREES MAYBE WE JUST DOWT 


APPRECIATE ALL WE GOT. 
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A Valley of the Sun scene by} 


= ZZ J-R.wiuams 
s AN reator of ‘Out our Way” 











9 in Sunny Arizona 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





From your first glimpse of citrus groves 
and wierd giant cacti, your stay in the 
Valley oi the Sun is a series of delight- 
ful experiences. You crowd more kinds 
of living in 24 hours, and every bit of it 
fun: sun-bathing, golf, swimming, tennis; 
riding or picnicking on the desert, coi- 
lecting Indian curios, dancing in one of 
Phoenix’ cosmopolitan hotels. This 
winter, all the pleasures of a summer 
vacation are yours in the healthfully dry 
or climate of the Valley of the Sun! 





VALLEY OF THE SUN CLUB 

ARIZONA 
Please send FREE new illustrated book- 
let containing cartograph map of Arizona 
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MODERN BOOKCASES 4, 
MODEST gp i "only 


12:72 a 
COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
it Grows with Your Library 
(Apartment Model) 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
ON 30 DAY APPROVAL 
Modern Ameri- 
Sectional Book- 
e of selected 
hardwood mMfinished Walnut. 
Upper book section is open 
for current reading; the low- 
er book sections have dis- 

appecring glass doors. 

Sold direct from factory, assuring you of a permanent 
source of supply ly for additional book sections. Send for 
Catalog No. 1029 giving detailed description of this 
and other designs, in various grades and finishes. 


C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG.CO. _LITTLE FALLS, N. ¥. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for the 
Better Homes and Offices since isse 
ENDORSED BY OVER USERS 
New York Showroom: 130 W. 42nd St., Wis 7-8663 


Bg }}| | Portable— 


“Fits almost 
any space” 








































Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 


NEWSWEEK 
Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio 


State of New York . . 
County of New York } ss for October Ist, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F. Mueller, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is General Manager of NEWSWEEK and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management,etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and general manager are: Publisher, 
Malcolm Muir, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Con- 
tributing Editor, Raymond T. Moley, 152 W. 42nd Street, 
= York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Rex Smith, 1270 Sixth 
Theodore F. 


1939. 


Ave., New York, N. Y.; General a i 
Mueller, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cumpasetion, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given. ) 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Vincent Astor, 23 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y.; 
W. Averell Harriman, 4 East 66th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
McCall Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. : 

M. W. Perinier, 12-35 160th Street, Beechhurst, L. Bs 
-§ ¥3 Today Associates, Inc., 152 W. 42nd St., New York, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
Vincent Astor, 23 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y.; S. Win- 
ston Childs, Jr., Norfolk, Conn.; Starling W. Childs, Nor- 
folk, Conn.; Alice 8S. Coffin, Locust Valley, Long Island, 
N. Y.; Elmer Ericson, 1 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; McCall 
Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Paul Mellon, 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Today Associates, 
Inc., 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; John Hay Whit- 
ney, 2 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) THEODORE F. MUELLER 
General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of 


September, 1939. 
(Si ScTH Olga G. Smith 
(My commission expires March 30, 1940 
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Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. 


To opserve Nov. 23: 21 states—Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 


To OBSERVE BOTH DAYs: Texas (an im- 
portant turkey-producing area) . 


Unpecipep: (as of last week end) 
Georgia, Maine, and West Virginia. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


War Repercussions 

The usual billings of $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 a year by American advertis- 
ing agencies in Great Britain have been 
cut by the war to about 10 per cent of the 
former total, and some branches of Amer- 
ican agencies have shut down completely, 
said Howard D. Williams, vice president 
and general manager of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Inc., on his return from a European 
trip. The reduced size of English news- 
papers and the taking over of many prod- 
ucts by the government were responsible 
for the drop, he explained . . . America’s 
Christmas toy supply will not suffer from 
the British blockade of Germany, declared 
C. L. Kingsbury, retiring president of the 
Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., Inc., at 
the association’s 23rd annual convention 
in New York. In 1914 half of the toys 
sold in this country were made abroad, 
today less than 5 per cent are imported. 


Answer to Defeatism 

Defeatist views that there is no further 
room for industrial expansion are an- 
swered in the new Technicolor film, “The 
Middleton Family at the New York 
World’s Fair.” By taking a “typical” Amer- 
ican family through the industrial exhibits 
at the fair, the movie, which was produced 
for Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., paints a dramatic story of how 
mechanization has eased household burdens 
and how new products research is creating 
many new job opportunities. The picture 
was introduced at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York Sept. 27 and will be 
shown first in theaters and then will be 
available for club and school groups. 


Personnel 


Francis J. Gavin, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway, was 
elected president to succeed the late Wil- 
liam P. Kenney . . . Charles E. Denney 
resigned as president of the Erie Railroad 
to become president of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, succeeding the late Charles 
Donnelly . . . George V. Doerr, vice presi- 
dent of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., was 
elected president of the National Whole- 





ieee 
Wide World 


Charles Denney of Northern Pac‘fic 





sale Druggists Association at its 65th an- 
nual meeting in White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. ... W.C. Rodd, formerly assistant 
to the vice president in charge of mer- 
chandising, was appointed advertising 
manager of the Celotex Corp. 


Cash-Time 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York depart- 
ment store recognized as = the nation’s larg- 
est, has sold exclusively for cash since its 
founding 81 years ago, claiming that it 
thus saved its customers about 6 per cent 
and proudly advertising that “no one is 
in debt to Macy’s.” But now Macy’s is 
offering a new “cash-time” service making 
all items (except wines and liquors) in its 
$15,213,033 stock available on the install- 
ment plan. Purchases from $23 up may be 
arranged for 10 to 20 per cent down and 
payment over four to sixteen months, 
with a service charge of 6 cents on each 
94 cents’ worth of goods. Purchases under 
$23 may be made with cash-equivalent 
certificates put up in $25 books which 
will be sold to customers for $1.60 down 
and $5 a month for five months. 


Oil Hearings 

The temporary National Economic 
Committee listened to conflicting opin- 
ions on the existence of monopoly in the 
oil industry. A sharp denial that the in- 
dustry was inclined toward monopoly 
came from J. Howard Pew, president of 
the Sun Oil Co. and a spokesman for the 
major oil companies. As proof of his con- 
tention, he pointed to the low prices of 
petroleum products, reasonable average 
earnings of the industry, and the fact that 
complaints usually are directed at com- 
petitive practices which are the antithesis 
of monopoly. But Karl A. Crowley, a Fort 
Worth, Texas, attorney and spokesman 
for independent oil companies, filed a brief 
complaining thst major companies’ con- 
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trol of oil products from the well to 
the consumer, plus “unwritten under- 
standings,” permitted them to control 
supplies to the disadvantage of the in- 
dependents. 


Business Footnotes 


A Department of Commerce report re- 
vealed that at the first of this year United 
States residents held more dollar bonds of 
Germany ($364,100,000 par value) than 
of any other nation except Canada. The 
department also pointed out that German 
jssues comprised 26.4 per cent of all the 
defaulted bonds held in this country .. . 
Effective Oct. 1, the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corp. removed the following 
from the list of surplus foods obtainable 
under the government’s food stamp plan: 
cabbage, fresh peaches, fresh tomatoes, 
rice, and fresh green peas. Items added 
were raisins, apples, pork, lard, and snap 
beans. Foodstuffs on the new schedule 
which are carried over from the previous 
list include butter, eggs, dried prunes, dry 
onions, dry beans, fresh pears, wheat and 








59-pound parachute of 50-foot diameter, 
twice the size of a normal ‘chute. 

The demonstration seemed to prove the 
*chute’s feasibility, for there was but one 
slight mishap—the ship landed against a 
hill instead of on the airport. 

Last Sunday Goodwin tried again. As 
the *chute floated his plane down to a 
pasture near the Huntington Airport at 
Chesapeake, Ohio, the left wing struck a 
high tension wire and tipped down the 
right wing, which was slightly damaged as 
it touched ground. Goodwin jumped out 
unhurt, however, and pronounced the de- 
scent a success, since he said the plane 
needed only minor repairs for flying again. 

The new plane “lifesaver,” developed 
by the Triangle Parachute Co. of Cincin- 
nati from an invention by two Army fly- 
ers, slows a plane’s descent and almost 
eliminates the glide—enabling it to slip 
into small space without the stall which is 
the peril of slow landings. The device is 
simple—a packed ‘chute stored in a com- 
partment under the plane, released by the 
pilot’s ripcord, and then pulled over the 





“Pt whole-wheat flour (graham), and corn plane by a cable which runs along the bot- 
istant meol. tom of the fuselage, up the tail, and along 
ae the top. As it falls clear of the ship the 
ies Trends pilot ‘chute rips open and automatically 
Automobile production during the week Cuts the forward speed of the plane; by 
ended Sept. 30 was the highest for any the time the main ‘chute opens, it is rid- 
epart- similar period since 1929, totaling 62,755 8 the free cable far from entanglement 
 larg- cars and trucks against 53,950 last week With the tail surfaces. 
m3 and 25,405 a year ago. Although the Triangle Co. plans to mar- 
at ts ket the device for general use, it has yet 
Department-store sales for the week to apply for a Federal license, without 
cent ended Sept. 23 were 3 per cent above the which the device may not be used on Fed- 
os “ figure of the corresponding week last year, erally licensed planes—by far the bulk of 
4 kine the Federal Reserve System reported. all the nation’s aircraft. 
in its Lumber orders in the week ended Sept. 
stall- 23 amounted to 367,655,000 board feet, . 
ay be 2 per cent above last week and the larg- U.S. Air Power 
1 and est amount since 1930. American aviation is big business: 
nths, $50,000,000 has been spent for research 
each in the past five years; last year’s exports 
inder AVIATION were $68,000,000—up 73 per cent over 
eee 1937—and total production for the first 
vhich . ‘tT: >, ten months was $110,000,000; Continental 
Jown Aerial ‘Lifesaver’: Plane air lines carried 1,343,427 passengers, and 
Parachute Passes First Test lines to foreign points transported 192,- 
684—a total increase of 246,376 over 1937. 
; The worst thing that can happen to a These facts and many others cram the 
omc flyer is not a dead motor, but lack of a Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce’s new 
opin- large enough field in which to “set down.” Aircraft Yearbook for 1939; and for those 
. the For every pilot has to demonstrate his concerned about the United States’ posi- 
e in- ability to make a dead-stick landing to tion as a military power in the air its 
poly qualify for his Federal license, and an pages contain comforting words. 
it of emergency landing per se doesn’t frighten Though a careful study by Aviation 
* the him. magazine last year placed the United 
c= But emergency landings where there States only fifth in fighting planes, the 
s of aren’t pastures or golf fairways handy point to be remembered, according to the 
rage worry flyers—so much so that pilots have Yearbook, is this: the nation’s aircraft 
that dreamed for years of some sort of para- factories can more than double current 
-om- chute big enough to let a dead-motor plane production (200 military planes a month) 
hesis settle gradually and more nearly vertical- without increasing factory space. Such 
Fort ly into a tight spot. They saw the dream output gives the United States decided 
we come true Sept. 24 at Portsmouth, Ohio, military importance as long as aviation 
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Where 35-year-old James Goodwin brought 
4 1,000-pound Taylor Cub down under a 


remains “the most persuasive force in in- 
ternational relations.” 
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Here’s One Successful Way 
To Get Welcome Relief 


IF YOUR NOSE gives trouble at night 
—fills up, makes breathing difficult, 
spoils sleep—try a few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril. 
RESULTS are so surprisingly good 
because Va-tro-nol is expressly de- 
signed to relieve distress in the nose 
and upper throat, where transient 
congestion often hinders free breath- 
ing. Enjoy the comfort Vicks 
Va-tro-nol Silene ... tonight! 


vicxs® <-> 


VA-TRO-NOL 
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IS NO FUN—TRY 
LUCKY TIGER 


WITH OIL 


Made to allay itching—con- 
trol and beautify dry—un- 
ruly hair—remove 
loose, unsightly 
dandruff—to relieve scalp irrita- 
tions, thereby checking excessive 
falling hair. Available at Drug- 
gists, BarberShops,10¢ store: 
1 A35¢ bottle will be 
FREE! sent if receipt of 12¢ 
stamps to pay pkg. and postage. 
LUCKY TIGER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 62 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Business Looks Ahead 


A crisis liquidates many delu- 
sions. This crisis is no exception. We are 
now seeing the unmourned end of our 
most prized national self-deception. That 
is the belief, firmly held in Washington 
and blazoned by government economists 
to the world, that recovery could come 
only from ,the artificial creation of pur- 
chasing power and from its distribution 
throughout the population. President 
Roosevelt’s spending program was defeat- 
ed during the summer amid the lamenta- 
tions of its friends and their dire predic- 
tions of economic disaster. But within a 
few weeks, we began the grand whoosh 
of recovery. Another economic fairy tale 
also passes from the scene—the theory 
that our industrial plant was overbuilt; 
that capital investment, as we had always 
known it, was at an end; and that gov- 
ernment, through great expenditures for 
public works, must take over the direc- 
tion of the flow of capital. Millions of dol- 
lars of private money are beginning to 
pour into the replacement of run-down 
industrial plants. 

The swiftness of the present recovery 
has been exceeded by only one in our ex- 
perience—that of the hundred days of 
1933. Its origins this time are in the old- 
fashioned places—the heavy industries. Its 
inspiration is foreign, but its volume is 
almost entirely domestic. It would be mis- 
leading to suggest that it has come because 
of the defeat of the Administration’s 
spending program, but it does indicate 
that recovery does not depend solely and 
exclusively upon the enlargement of con- 
sumer markets. Recovery comes from a 
combined ability and will to spend. Here 
we see many wills working in the direc- 
tion of recovery: the desperation of the 
Allies, the anxiety of South Americans 
and others who have formerly bought 
from Europe, the concern of Americans 
for their low stocks of goods and the lively 
anticipation of more jobs, more profits 
and more business generally. All these 
work together this time. 

Many a business house had let its stocks 
get too low and its machinery become ob- 
solete. Recollecting what happened the 
last time we had a war, most businessmen 
conclude that they had better be getting 
into a position where they can handle a 
boom if it comes. Everybody is discover- 
ing that the other fellow is doing the same 
thing. So the trend accelerates. People are 
realizing that the government is going to 
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have its hands full for a while with the 
naked problem of national defense, and 
hence will not immediately be thinking 
up new methods of plaguing business. This 
buyers’ panic is enough to give us another 
1937, and it is widely believed that we 
shall have a business volume about equal 
to the peak in 1937 by the time December 
comes around. Some estimate that it will 
be hitting that pace some time in Novem- 
ber. 

Of course, it is clear that this recovery 
is largely replenishment of inventories and 
the replacement of our more immediate 
deficiencies of plant. Because it was 
touched off by the war, it must depend, 
to some extent, upon the course of the 
war. If the war should end suddenly or 
drag on too long, we shall have to readjust, 
and that might cause trouble again. But 
it is conceivable that this recovery will 
carry on to the point where underlying 
sources of confidence, long dormant, will 
come into full play—confidence, for in- 
stance, in the capacity of private enter- 
prise to employ capital and labor profit- 
ably, to produce and distribute more goods 
more cheaply, to operate with reasonable 
stability and to devise new productive 
outlets for human effort. 


"There are healthy elements in the 
present situation that cannot be over- 
looked. The fear of overstocking and over- 
building, induced by the reversals of 1921 
and 1929, are fresh in our minds, and busi- 
nessmen are taking precautions that they 
never took before. In many businesses or- 
ders are being refused that might induce 
a business volume beyond that they re- 
gard as safe. There will be a prudent 
avoidance of overexpansion for the time 
being, at any rate. Moreover, the healthi- 
ness of business opinion is pretty well dis- 
played in the reactions to price increases. 
Many makers of finished goods are doing 
their best to avoid them. Those who do 
raise prices apologize. This deference to 
sound economic opinion was never shown 
before. Finally, no one can overlook the 
psychological importance of the complete 
rout of the radical front occasioned by the 
unforeseen alliance between Communism 
and Fascism. A type of sabotage widely 
experienced and deeply feared has been 
vastly minimized, perhaps ended, by the 
strange reconciliation of Hitler and Stalin, 
the very people who would regret most 
profoundly this far-away incidental out- 
come of their pact. 

We can use a recovery very well. Many 
a city is running out of money for relief. 
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The cuts in the WPA came when industry 
was still languishing. No problems were 
being solved. They were just being put 
off. We have a breathing spell now, and , 
breathing spell which is not dependent this 
time upon the caprice of politicians. It js 
a breathing spell enforced by hard cir. 
cumstance. 

Yet our industry’s need is primarily for 
long-time reassurance. Under the very worst 
of circumstances industry would prob. 
ably continue to hit upon those occasion. 
ally brilliant discoveries—those inventions 
and_ technological improvements—that 
have made it the wonder of the moder 
world. But, as everyone knows, such con- 
tributions, though stunning, have been 
spasmodic, relatively haphazard and u- 
necessarily expensive. The answer is to be 
found largely in those experimental plants, 
divisions and laboratories some of our 
businesses have set up for continuous de- 
velopment, study and planning. And a va- 
riety of governmental measures—notably 
the corporate surplus tax—has placed al- 
most insuperable obstacles in the way of 
the more general establishment of such 
industrial experimental agencies. If we are 
to stake out new fields for the employment 
of labor and capital, develop new mate- 
rials and processes, achieve the beginnings 
of stable, year-round industrial produc- 
tivity, a minimum requisite is a relief 
from the political uncertainty that has 
characterized the past six years. 

We already have an immense advantage 
over such an industrial rival as Germany 
—an advantage that will operate after this 
war even if postwar Germany is in shape 
to compete with us. The German indus 
trial machine has been built primarily for 
war. Ours is geared for peace. This will 
give us the edge in the peace that must 
follow war, however protracted. 

But we will need all the edge we've 
got and then some, it appears. For it’s 
perfectly clear that the United States is 
facing today an unparalleled world trend 
toward cheaper production. under a sink- 
ing standard of living. We must, here in 
America, either lower our own living 
standards or produce more and better 
goods more cheaply. There are no other 
alternatives. 


The history of American enterprise 
to date justifies the belief that if we con- 
centrate on the stupendous job of making 
our industrial machine more efficient, we 
can keep forging ahead. Assuming always, 
that is, that those who can probably do 
the job are given the assurance of suffi- 
cient freedom to tackle it. That is the first 
step the Administration can take to make 
America strong and safe. It is to be hoped 
that the promise of an adjournment of 
politics means this at the very least. 





“Sure’n ‘tis the finest kitchen Ive 
had the pleasure to work in!” 
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“The U.S. Government has helped farm- 
ers raise finer tobacco—and the better 
grades go to Luckies!“ says Earl Forbes, 
auctioneer. He’s been “in tobacco” 22 
years; has smoked Luckies for 13 years. 


Have you tried a Lucky lately? Luckies are 
better than ever because the U.S.Govern- 
ment, the States and Universities have 
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AT 2,000 TOBACCO 


AUCTIONS 


experimented with soil, seed, and plant 
foods. They have developed new meth- 
ods that have helped farmers grow finer, 
lighter tobacco in the past several years. 

As independent tobacco experts like 
Earl Forbes point out, Luckies have al- 
ways bought the Cream of the Crop. 
Aged fiom 2 to 4 years, these to- 
baccos, better than ever, are in Luckies 


today. So Luckies are better than ever! 

Try Luckies for a week. Then you'll 
know why sworn records show that 
among independent tobacco exper‘s— 
auctioneers, buyers and warehouse:.en 
—Luckies have twice as many exclusive 
smokers as have all other cigare‘tes 
combined! WITH MEN WHO KNOW 
TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 191 
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